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Introducing 


Our New 





Executive 





Members of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf are extending a warm 
welcome to Miss Alice Dunlap, who on May 20, 1953, became Executive Secretary 
of the Association and of the Volta Bureau. Beginning with the September issue, she 
will also edit the Volta Review. 


Miss Dunlap demonstrated unusual ability by qualifying for a high school diploma 
at the age of 16. Her attendance at college was postponed for several years, during 
which she acquired a variety of business experience, finally holding a full-time position 
while attending the University of Oklahoma's School of Library Science. Following her 
graduation there, she was employed for six years by the American Library Association, 
being promoted successively to positions involving the handling of manuscripts, ad- 
vertising, sales, and editorial work, and culminating in the directorship of the Wash- 
ington office of that Association. 





Illness among the members of her family brought about Miss Dunlap’s resignation 
from her position with the American Library Association and led ultimately to the 
opportunity of the Volta Speech Association to secure her services. 


Miss Dunlap has had some contacts with the problems of deafness, and is taking 
immediate steps to broaden them. A series of visits, already planned for her by the 
Executive Committee of the Association, will provide opportunities for intensive 
observation and discussion, covering both schools for the deaf and work for the hard 
of hearing. 


The Directors of the Association and the staff of the Volta Bureau take pleasure 
in introducing Miss Dunlap, and bespeak for her the same support and cooperation 
that have been so generously accorded to her predecessors. 
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A HARD OF HEARING CHILD AMONG THE DEAF 


By Rutu 


T is hard to know what to do with hard 

of hearing children, particularly if they 
are your own and you love them very 
much. Hard of hearing children are placed 
in a peculiar situation. They do not hear 
well enough to feel on a comfortable foot- 
ing with normally hearing children; they 
feel inferior. Yet the very fact that they 
do hear somewhat lifts them up above deaf 
children; they feel superior. This ambi- 
valent attitude toward their contempo- 
raries, | can best illustrate by telling two 
anecdotes on myself. Last year, I met a 
deaf former classmate of mine whom | 
had not seen since we left school. At one 
point in our conversation she exclaimed, 
“How you've changed! You used to be so 
mean and snooty to all of us deaf children. 
You wouldn't have anything to do with 
us.” I looked at her in astonishment but 
she assured me of that truth, and after a 
moment of reflection | conceded her point. 

\ few days later, I was in my college’s 
yearbook office talking with a friend (who 
had perfect hearing) on the staff. She was 
congratulating me on being chosen one of 
the top twenty outstanding seniors in the 
graduating class. I said to her, “That’s all 
very well, but what I’m really after is ini- 
tiation into our college’s top honorary or- 
ganization. I think I have just an outside 
chance. But he.” I added bitterly, nod- 
ding toward the office of our editor-in- 
chief, “will get ‘tapped’ for sure. I wish 
I knew how he does it.” 

My friend answered, “He tells every- 
body how wonderful he is. After a while 
people get to believing him. You deserve 
the honor more than he does. Why don’t 
you push yourself more? People don’t 
know what you're doing, and so they don’t 
appreciate you.” 


JROWN 


I tried to explain to her that because 
I so vehemently disliked -boasiing egotists, 
I leaned over backwards to avoid being 
one myself. I might add here, however, 
that I did not get “tapped” and that I dis- 
covered a surprising number of people 
felt worse about the matter than I did! 

Your hard of hearing children are likely 
to be more affected by noise (when it gets 
loud enough for them to hear it) than 
normally hearing children. They become 
startled and upset at the noise, especially 
if they cannot identify its source. I re- 
member ruefully my own experience some 
years ago when I was baby-sitting for a 
neighbor. There had been a recent wave 
of baby-sitter murders, and I was alone in 
the house. I put the baby to sleep and sat 
down to my studies in the living room, my 
hearing aid turned on full to catch the 
baby’s cries. Imagine my fright when loud 
thumping noises interrupted my studies! 
Since I could not tell their source I ran 
all over the house turning all the lights 
on, peering around doors, and checking 
the baby who was sleeping soundly. I still 
could not find where the noises were com- 
ing from, and I grew more and more 
frightened. Finally | telephoned my mother 
and said, “For heaven's sake, what are 
those noises? There they go again! Can 
you hear them?” She listened carefully 
for a moment and then laughed. “It’s the 
radiator pipes. That’s the steam you hear, 
coming up in the pipes.” 

While I’m on the subject of noise, let 
me say this. When you approach your 
hard of hearing child to get his attention, 
get into his field of vision before you talk 
to him or touch him. I have used up nine 
lives—and many more—being startled by 
a voice suddenly coming from the air or a 
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hand touching my shoulder when I be- 
lieved I was the only one in the room or 
in the house. When you are as avid a 
reader of murder mysteries as I am, you 
are apt to be more startled than usual! 


They Like to Hear. Who Doesn’t? 


When they are small, your hard of hear- 
ing children will bang more spoons on pie 
tins than deaf children. It is interesting 
to watch them cock their heads expectant- 
ly, bang their spoons and then look up at 
you with dazzling smiles. They bang more 
things and make more than deaf 
children because they want to hear. And 
they will bang and bang the spoons until 
the noise it produces is loud enough for 
them to hear. We should pity the poor 
parents. All this noise is enough to make 
them hard of hearing! But seriously. | 
think it’s a good idea to give your hard of 
hearing children noise-producing toys in 
their early formative years. The 
awaken the dormant hearing sense, and 
probably make it easier to give the chil- 
dren auditory training when they enter a 
school for the deaf. 


noise 


noises 


At my school I was given instruction in 
lipreading, speech correction. and English. 
Since then, auditory training has been 
added to the curriculum. How | envy the 
hard of hearing children who are enjoying 
its benefits! Every possible sound is 
squeezed through every last decibel of hear- 
ing the child has, and utilized in speech 
correction. I do not doubt that it would 
have made it an easier task to correct my 
speech. As it is, whatever auditory train- 
ing I have had has been picked up on the 
fly. so to speak, and there are many sounds 
that I do not hear and/or imitate perfect- 
ly. For instance, I almost invariably mis- 
pronounce the initial “ch” in “church.” 
And no matter how many times I hear a 
tune, I cannot recognize or imitate it. | 
verily believe I would not recognize “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” if nobody stood to 
attention when it was played. Yet I am 
fond of music, especially folk ballads and 
the violin. 


No matter how much hearing your hard 
of hearing child may have, it is to his 
ultimate advantage to learn lipreading. If 
his deafness is progressive, it would be 
vastly better for him to learn lipreading 
now, before he reaches total deafness in 
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later life. Even if his hearing impairment 
is not severe or progressive, and he wears 
a hearing aid, he should learn lipreading. 
There will be places where he cannot wear 
a hearing aid, such as at the beach, and 
there will be times, inconvenient times, 
when something goes wrong with his hear. 
ing aid. That is when lipreading skill 
proves invaluable. And if your child makes 
use of both aids to hearing he will have 
fuller understanding of and better com. 
munication with his fellows. 


I myself have only about 45‘ usable 
hearing. I have worn hearing aids for fii- 
teen years and I am a_ good lipreader. 
Today, nine out of ten average people 
would take me for a normally hearing per- 
son. Yet, take away any chance I have of 
reading their lips, they would know me at 
once for an extremely hard of hearing per- 
son. Take away my hearing aid, and they 
would consider me almost totally deaf. You 
want your child to appear as normal as 
possible. You want him to avoid being 
tagged “different” by other people. Well, 
give him a good hearing aid if he needs 
one. and send him to a school for the deaf 
where he can learn to become a good lip- 
reader. 


The Most Important Skill 


In my opinion, the best place to send 
your child to learn lipreading is to a resi- 
dential school for the deaf where speech 
and lipreading are the accepted means of 
communication. Here he will meet people 
whose only communication with each other 
is through lipreading. This experience will 
be good for him. It will teach him to ap- 
preciate what can be done by people who 
possess no hearing. and spur him on to 
greater effort. Here he will come in con- 
stant contact with many different people 
who will present varying challenges to his 
lipreading skill. He will have to read lips 
from morning to night every day for ten 
months out of a year. In this way, he will 
be forced by circumstances to learn lip- 
reading more efficiently and quickly. This 
is the great advantage that residential 
schools for the deaf have over day schools 
for the deaf, public school classes in lip- 
reading, and private instructors. So, if you 
can afford it, send your child to a resi- 
dential school for the deaf for two years 
at the least. I consider my lipreading skill 
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to be the most valuable thing my school 
taught me. 


The Most Important Contacts 


| cannot wholeheartedly recommend a 
school for the deaf for speech correction. 
Although they can instill the foundations 
for correct speech in your child by teach- 
ing him the correct pronunciation of 
words, there is no substitute for the com- 
panionship of normally hearing people. It 
is almost impossible to understand deaf 
people through a hearing aid. In a school 
for the deaf, the hard of hearing child is 
surrounded by children who tend to speak 
in a dull. flat monotone. As a result. he 
unconciously imitates this monotone. After 
graduating from a school for the deaf and 
mingling with hearing children, he often 
shows a remarkable improvement in his 
speech. He speaks faster, with more modu- 
lation and inflection, and with less ten- 
dency to use supplementary gestures. 

There are various reasons for this phe- 
nomenon, which occurs even in very deaf 
children. This improvement in speech may 
be the result of an awakened interest and 
goal in life. a greater social maturity, or 
the association with normally hearing chil- 
dren. I have seen the change in my own 
speech over the past eight years. As a little 
girl, | was teased mercilessly about the 
nasal twang to my voice. This. I believe. 
was due to a chronic nasal condition, and 
I still had the twang when I left the school 
for the deaf in 1945. The four years | 
spent in public high school did not see 
much change in my speech, but when | 
moved to California four winters ago, | 
began to notice an improvement. The bene- 
ficial climate helped my nasal condition, 
and a thyroid deficiency was corrected. | 
became very active in student affairs while 
I was at junior college, and knew dozens 
of normally hearing people of both sexes. 
Last fall, I returned for a visit to my old 
school, and it was then I realized what a 
tremendous change there had been in my 
speech. Even my old teachers admitted 
the improvement! 

I would say to you parents, that your 
hard of hearing child should always have 
acquaintances with normal hearing. If he 
associates exclusively with deaf people his 
speech will deteriorate. Don’t wait until he 
graduates from a school for the deaf. When 
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he comes home on vacations, let him play 
with your neighbors’ children while he 
wears his hearing aid. In this way, his 
speech will be improving while he pro- 
gresses in school. Stop and correct him if 
he mispronounces a word, but don’t make 
an issue of it before his friends. Don’t 
tease him about his speech defects or mis- 
pronunciations. It isn’t his fault that Eng- 
lish is such a queer language with words 
that don’t sound the way they’re spelled. 

Many schools for the deaf list “lan- 
guage” in their curriculums. What they 
mean is the study of English. I believe 
schools for the deaf do a better job of 
teaching English than many a_ public 
school for hearing people. Certainly they 
instill a proper sense of grammar and pro- 
duce good spellers. They take more time 
to give their students an appreciation of 
good literature, and they make reading 
sound like fun. I am constantly appalled 
at the poor students of English most public 
schools turn out. Most of them can’t even 
write a business letter without misspelling 
a word or two. Very few normally hearing 
children open a book merely to read for 
pleasure. As an English major in college 
and associate editor of its yearbook, I had 
countless opportunities to see for myself 
the low level of English used by junior 
college students. It was on the fifth-grade 
level! 

The Most Important Subject 

There are some who say that the Eng- 
lish taught in the schools for the deaf is 
stiff and pedantic; that it is not fresh, 
modern, or slangy as in the public schools. 
That is true. But I maintain that it is easier 
to change from pedantic to modern-day 
English than vice versa. Where I do find 
fault with the schools for the deaf is in 
their restricted reading matter. Finances 
explain a small library, but it isn’t the 
quantity of books that matters. Often the 
fault lies in the choice. Teachers generally 
pick books, even textbooks, in extra-large 
type and containing very easy words and 
sentences. Theirs is a laudable effort to 
conserve eyesight and preserve the child’s 
interest in reading by not straining his 
vocabulary. Yet by doing so they restrict 
the child’s reading horizons. Books today 
are published in amazing profusion and 


(See “Among the Deaf,” page 324) 
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HE Summer Meeting of 1952 closed 
with a business session held on Friday, 
June 20, in the auditorium of the Horace 
Mann School, Roxbury, Mass. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. C. D. O'Connor, was in the chair. 
On motion, duly seconded, the reading of 
the 1951 Minutes was dispensed with, a 
résumé having been published in June 1951. 
The President announced that the prin- 
cipal item of business would be the elec- 
tion of five directors, and requested the 
following to serve as an elections commit- 
tee: Mr. Alan Crouter, Chairman; Mr. 
George Larsen, Miss Doris Wood, Miss 
Alice Sullivan. He stated that all directors 
whose terms expired had been nominated 
for reelection, and that one additional name 
had been duly offered, making a total of 
six names on the ballot, as follows: Miss 
Margaret Bodycomb, Dr. M. L. Breitstein, 
Dr. Sam B. Craig, Mr. William B. McClure. 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, Mrs. Elizabeth V. 
Scott. 

While the ballots were being counted Dr. 
O’Connor reported, on behalf of the Board, 
that a telegram of greetings and good 
wishes had been sent to Dr. Harris Taylor, 
a former president, now critically ill in 
New York: and that another message had 
been wired to Mrs. Coolidge in Northamp- 
ton, expressing the Association’s disap- 
pointment at her inability to participate in 
the Summer Meeting as planned, and hopes 
for her speedy recovery. 

Dr. O'Connor then referred to a_pro- 
posal which had been under consideration 
for some months by the Boards of the Na- 
tional Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology and the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion, in regard to a possible merger of the 
two organizations. He said that favorable 
action had been taken by both Boards, and 
called on Dr. Richard Silverman, President 
of the National Forum, to report on the 
action from the point of view of that or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Silverman read a prepared report 
from the committee of the Forum, gener- 
ously recommending the merger under the 
name Volta Speech Association for the 





*This article constitutes the final installment of 
Proceedings of the Summer Meeting of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf, Northampton and 
Boston, Mass., June 16-20, 1952. 
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Deaf, turning over to the Association the 
assets remaining in the treasury of the 
Forum, and requesting that any Forum 
members not already members of the As. 
sociation be invited to join the merged or- 
ganization. The report also laid stress on 
the following recommendation: 

It is recalled that the primary motivating force 
in the founding of the National Forum, formerly 
The Progressive Oral Advocates, was a desire on 
the part of certain individuals in our profession 
to have an annual meeting devoted exclusively 
to the oral education of the deaf. This commit- 
tee of the National Forum feels very strongly on 
this point. It would, therefore, like to state that 
one of the conditions of the merger be that the 
Volta Speech Association sponsor regional meet- 
ings in the years in which it does not have its 
national meetings. The committee is aware that 
there may be reason for conflict with the Con- 
vention on this point. However, we envisage that 
these will be small intimate meetings and _ will 
occur sometime in midwinter or in spring in the 
tradition of the National Forum and should in 
no way conflict with the major meeting of the 
Convention. This will give individuals an oppor. 
tunity to attend meetings annually; and frequent- 
ly where geographical considerations limit atten- 
dance at the national meetings the individuals 
might have access to one of the regional meet- 
ings. Furthermore, if these meetings are con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the Volta Speech 
Association they should do much to strengthen 
its prestige and effectiveness and they are likely 
to draw more members. 

Following Dr. Silverman’s presentation, 
Dr. Helen S. Lane reported for the com- 
mittee appointed by the Association to con- 
sider the question. She stated that the com- 
mittee recommended the advisability of the 
merger, and the suggestion to hold regional 
meetings, and had reported to this effect to 
the Association Board. 

Dr. O’Connor stated that the Association 
Board had discussed the reports of the two 
committees, and had voted to recommend 
to the Association that the merger be ac- 
complished at this time. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the mem- 
bers of the Association voted unanimously 
to carry forward the merger, and President 
O’Conncr expressed pleasure in welcom- 
ing the members of the Forum to the joint 
group. 

Dr. O’Connor introduced Mrs. Grosvenor 
Coville as a new member of the Board of 
Directors, and asked her to speak briefly 
about her visits to schools for the deaf dur- 
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ing a recent trip to Europe. Mrs. Coville 
stated that she had felt handicapped by 
lack of familiarity with the education of 
the deaf, but that she had been much in- 
terested in what she saw at the centers 
visited. It had been a special privilege to 
see the work of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the 
University of Manchester, England, partic- 
ularly with deaf babies only one year old. 
The early age at which these children are 
being reached, and taught to use their eyes 
and their remnants of hearing and their 
minds, makes us look forward to the book 
on this subject which the Ewings are pre- 
paring for publication. 

In Vienna, Mrs. Coville had tried to find 
the school of Dr. Deutsch, which her grand- 
mother (Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell) had 
attended when she was about thirteen or 
fourteen years old. It had been a very 
famous school at that time, with work well 
in advance of that done in other places, 
but apparently it has disappeared. There 
is. however. a large school for the deaf, 
where speech is the means of communica- 
tion, and where the Volta Bureau and its 
publications are well known. 

In Paris, at the National Institute for the 
Deaf, the school established by the famous 
Abbé de TEpée, Mrs. Coville was shown 
a file of bound volumes of the VoLta ReE- 
viEW, and was assured that the teachers 
used the magazines constantly. In fact, she 
said, the VoLTA REVIEW was said to be a 
useful tool in all the schools she visited, 
including several English nursery schools 
besides the one at Manchester. She found 
also that they would have speech teaching 
and nothing else, and there were no signs 
or gestures taught in any school visited, 
either in England or in any other part of 
Europe. “At the National Institute in 
Paris,” she said, “the superintendent said 
to me: ‘We have heard that there is a 
rumor around the United States that our 
school still teaches signs. Will you please 
go back and tell every teacher of the deaf 
in the United States that this is not so? 
We teach only speech in this country, and 
we believe that every child can be taught 
some speech.’ ” 

President O’Connor thanked Mrs. Coville 
for her report, and for the encouraging evi- 
dence of the value of the Volta Bureau, its 
library, and its publications. He stressed 
the need for increased support of this 
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work, in gifts, in memberships, and in in- 
terest. He referred to a plan under discus- 
sion, which might result in a general ap- 
peal for “sustaining” memberships, and 
of the VoLTa REviEw’s need of manu- 
scripts “that will help you teach your chil- 
dren better.” He then called for the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. which fol- 
lows: 

Wuereas the Committee in charge of the Sixty- 
second summer meeting of the Volta Association 
has presented us with the most inspiring pro- 
gram on the theme, “That The Deaf May Speak;” 

WHEREAS this meeting provided a well rounded 
program to assist us in meeting the educational, 
social, and emotional needs of children with hear- 
ing problems; 

Be Ir Resotven that the Volta Association send 
a vote of grateful appreciation to the following: 
and Mr. 


directed 


Chairman, 
who 


Mr. Nathan P. Harris, 
George T. Pratt, Vice Chairman, 
and conducted the entire program; 

The members of all the participating commit- 
tees at Northampton and Boston; 

Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, the faculty of Clarke 
School and the staff who made our visit to 
Northampton so profitable and provided us with 
a delightful picnic; 

Dr. Benjamin T. Wright, President of Smith 
College, for generously granting us the use of 
Sage Hall; 

Mr. Foss Narum, Director of Look Park, for 
extending to us the privileges of the beautiful 
picnic grounds and amphitheater; 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris, the faculty, and the staff 
of the Horace Mann School, who were responsible 
for the very fine program offered at Boston; 

The American School for the Deaf, the Boston 
School for the Deaf, the Beverly School for the 
Deaf, the Lexington School for the Deaf, the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, and the Perk- 
ins Institution for the Blind for their splendid 
demonstrations: 

The Honorable John B. Hynes, Mayor of Bos- 
ton: Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Boston Public Schools; Right Rev- 
erend Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools; The Reverend William R. 
Leslie D.D., St. Mark’s Methodist Church; for 
their warm words of welcome; 

All the people contributing papers, and the 
members of panels who devoted much time and 
effort to the preparation of materials to help us 
in our consideration of the many problems with 
which we are confronted; 

Dr. Harold C. Case, President of Boston Uni- 
versity, for his inspiring address; 

Dr. William G. Hardy and his staff, for the 
professional exhibit which they displayed and 
explained; 

The Kenmore Hotel, for its part in the success 
of the meeting; 

The Jay Warren Company, for the public ad- 
dress system, and the Keystone Company for the 
use of their machine; 

(See “Association,” page 320) 























THE VALUE OF THE SPEECHMASTER 


By Mary E. CRUTTENDEN 


N Cleveland, Ohio, the education of deaf 

children begins at three years of age in 
the Alexander Graham Bell School and is 
continued throughout the ninth grade with 
the Speechmaster playing a major role in 
that education. As speech supervisor | 
have had the opportunity to use the Speech- 
master and to observe other teachers using 
it throughout the school. This has made 
it possible for me to see the help that can 
be derived from it in the teaching and in 
the correcting of nonvisible consonants. 

At the request of Dr. Warren H. Gard- 
ner of the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center. we kept a record of all the indivi- 
duals who had been helped in one way or 
another by this device. In some of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs I have taken the out- 
standing example from each grade to illus- 
trate the possibilities of the Speechmaster 
as a visual and tactile aid. 

In our school we use the “color crutches,” 
associating breath sounds with blue, voiced 
sounds with red, and nasal sounds with 
brown. A blue feather helps the child to 
see the action of the breath when a sound 
like p or ¢ is given. 

When working with very young children, 
I prefer the older model which does not 
have the opening for breath sounds. By 
indicating with the Speechmaster the de- 
sired position for p or ¢ and then bringing 
to the child the blue feather, associating it 
with the breath sound, you are not asking 
a very young child to take in too many 
things at one time. 

The later model on which the feather 
is directly used is very good for working 
with children in the upper elementary and 
junior high departments after they are 
familiar with breath, voiced, and_ nasal 
sounds. 

To establish an association for the voiced 
sounds a toy piano is used. and we strike 
it while asking for the sound b with the 
child’s hand placed on the teacher’s face 
to feel the vibration for this sound. Since 
an electric Magnus organ has a greater 
amount of vibration when it is played than 
the piano, an association for the nasal 
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sound m is made with this instrument. 
When a child can give p, b, and m, we go 
to the Speechmaster for assistance with 
elements that need more visualization. 

Through the use of levers the various 
sound-positions are formed on the Speech- 
master. 

Lever 1 controls the front part of the 
tongue, and by pressing down on this con- 
trol the tongue moves up behind the front 
teeth. As I work with the blue feather to 
indicate that I want a breath sound, the 
child watches the action of the tongue 
through the transparent head. The tip of 
the tongue is first up then down. The child 
is asked to imitate what he has seen. Many 
times a child has been successful in giving 
a good ¢ in his first attempt. We then point 
to the piano and so indicate that a voiced 
sound is wanted. Many times a good “d” 
is forthcoming. 

Lever 2 controls the middle part of the 
tongue, and by showing the action of the 
tongue and asking for a breath sound, a 
good ch can be obtained. Then by taking 
the same position but indicating that you 
want a voiced sound, a good j/ can be ex- 
pected. 

Lever 3 controls the action of the soft 
palate, and the visibility of the function of 
this part of the mouth, resulting in the 
voice being sent up into the nasal passages. 
helps the child immeasurably. Additional 
aid is given to the deaf child by his being 
able to press a button on the side of the 
Speechmaster’s plastic head setting into 
action a vibration, which is identified with 
the nasal sounds. 

After use of the various aids described 
above the children should have the ability 
to give the following sounds: wh, w; p, b, 
m; t, d,n; k, g, ng; f, v; th}, th?; s, 2; sh, 
zh; ch, }. 

It was quite a surprise to have a little 
three-year-old respond successfully to this 
visual aid. I stopped in the nursery one 
day on my way to the junior high depart- 
ment where I expect to use the Speech- 
master. It was necessary for me to put 
it down on a small table and leave it there. 

(See “Speechmaster,” page 316) 
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Al Royal | Ik So fo a Royal olady 





All America is glad to share with all Britain the excitement attendant upon the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II, and the VOLTA REVIEW publishes with much pleasure some evidence 
of her interest in the education of the deaf. 

It is doubtful that any of the coronation pictures will reflect more tumultuous enthusiasm 
than is shown above by the pupils of Donaldson’s School for the Deaf in Edinburgh upon the 
occasion of her visit there in June 1952. 

The lower picture was made when the Queen (then Princess) and Prince visited the Nova 
Scotia School for the Deaf in Halifax in October 1951, and shows Superintendent Van Allen 
with a pupil who presented the royal guest with a bouquet of flowers. 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


ITH summer close at hand. we natu- 


rally turn with interest to accounts 
of how others spent last vacation. The 
following letters offer many ideas. They 


also contain a stimulating story of a pro- 
gram which provided lasting benefits to the 
community, an account of an enterprising 
young gardener, and some fine suggestions 
for making camp a success. 


eaching the Public 
R hing the Publ 


Last winter Mrs. Spencer Tracy spoke 
before an overflowing evening meeting of 
our Home and School Association. She is 
truly a magnetic and interesting speaker, 
and she managed to captivate the attention 
of the audience and to hold it for several 
hours. We had quite an eminent audience 
at the meeting, including school board off- 
cials, prominent doctors, reporters, etc. The 
meeting proved of three-fold benefit, for. 
in addition to the excellent talk. the school 
obtained much publicity through the press. 
and television, and obtained 
promises from the school board of com- 
plete new sound equipment for the school. 
including the auditorium. | served on the 
publicity committee for the meeting and 
was kept quite busy contacting television 
aid radio studios, writing background ma- 
terial for the papers, and sending out invi- 
tations. 


radio. also 


Mrs. F. P. 

Reaching the Public Another Way 

(Jan is 9 and profoundly deaf.) 

Like so many of you, we took a trip last 
summer. We made a loop from home to 
Kansas, to North Dakota, and home again. 
Kansas is my home state and I had not 
been back for seventeen years. Jan got 
such a thrill seeing where Mother was a 
little girl. Daddy is a North Dakota prod- 
uct, so we had a lot of visiting to do. It is 
surprising what different reactions there 
are from people who know little or nothing 
about the deaf. One was so surprised we 
brought Jan along on the trip. She thought 
Jan should be in an institution! Another 
knew of a woman who had been born deaf 
but is now such a good lipreader and 
speaker that no one knows she is deaf! 
But mostly people were thrilled to know 
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what Jan could do, and | think I did quite 
a job educating people on the subject. 

Like other children, Jan took a keen in- 
terest in the map and followed closely 
where we were going. She had her own 
map and marked the route in pencil. Trips 
like that teach children a lot in geography 
that they don’t get so readily from books, 

Mrs. E. M. 
“Vacationing” at Home 

(Darryl, who is 8, has a 75 db. loss.) 

Darryl’s Fluffy cat had a family in June 
and Darryl has very thoroughly enjoyed 
them. We have two kittens still, as well as 
Fluffy. We all enjoy watching them play 
so much that we hate to give them away. 
However. one dog, three cats, and a bowl 
of goldfish almost makes a city home top- 
heavy in livestock. 

Last spring Darryl planted a garden in 
the parking strip by our house. He wanted 
to plant everything he saw in the seed store 
but we limited it finally to carrots, beets, 
lettuce. cucumbers. radishes, tomatoes, sev- 
eral zucchini squash seeds, and watermelon. 
Of course he wanted cantaloupe too, but 
our limited space scarcely allowed for cu- 
cumbers or watermelon. The vines are 
now going out on the street and sidewalk! 
This is no watermelon climate, so he has 
only a couple of very tiny melons on the 
vines, but the other things really produced 
bountifully. And has he been proud of it! 
He shows his little friends around, and I 
have seen him out admiring his garden, 
counting the cucumbers and tomatoes by 
himself. He really is a little farmer at 
heart. He loves the farm animals and 
freedom of space when we visit his grand- 
mother. We spent one month on the farm 
with her this summer and he seemed to 
thrive on it. 


Mrs. R. J. 
Preparation Makes Good Camping 
(Jim was 9 last summer. He has a total 
bilateral hearing loss.) 
Jim went to camp up in the mountains 
at Big Bear Lake for two weeks early in 
August and had a wonderful time. He was 


the only deaf child there but seemed to be 
better off for that. He learned how to ride 
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a horse. he swam, did craft work, and 
helped one of the older boys with kitchen 
and dining hall jobs. The counsellors were 
all very interested in him and several of 
them spoke of how well and how quickly 
he adapted himself to camp life. Next year 
we will let him go for the three weeks ses- 
sion, now that we know he liked it and 
got along so well. Like other things which 
are new to him, we tried to prepare him for 
it in such a way that he would be anxious 
to go. We took him up to the Episcopal 
Church Home for Children (the agency 
which runs the camp) where he saw pic- 
tures of the various activities as well as the 
camp site. He met seven or eight boys his 
own age who would be going. When we 
shopped for his sleeping bag and other 
equipment he went along and helped in all 
the preparations. He had all his clothes and 
gear packed twenty-four hours before it 
was time to leave, and spent the remainder 
of the time checking the calendar and the 
clock alternately. 

He has grown so much since last year 
and has become so much more independent 
and dependable. He is a lot of help around 
the house and has earned in less than three 
months the money he will need for his Cub 
Scout uniform. He worked in the garden 
and watered the lawn; he worked in the 
house at one thing or another all summer. 
He saves me many trips to the store, which 
serves as a good lesson in arithmetic too. 
When he comes back we figure how much 
he spent and how much change he received. 

All of the vacation trips sound wonder- 
ful. I know that it is somewhat of a strain 
at times to take a deaf child visiting, but I 
also think that it is the best advertisement 
in the world for our schools, for the unini- 
tiated to meet and observe our children. 
Even in this day of enlightenment there 
are an appalling number of people who 
don’t understand just what a deaf child is 
like. Some are shocked, some are so so- 
licitous that they fairly drip, some are gen- 
uinely interested, but most of them I have 
found are just plain uninformed. I think 
it is wonderful if we can, in our small way, 
dispel some of the erroneous notions which 
people have about young deaf people. 
Many people think that deaf children are 
still being trained as they were 50 and 60 
years ago. Many are amazed to find that 
schools for the handicapped are supported 
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by city schools and that the children have 
every opportunity in the world to develop 
in a natural, normal manner. 


Mrs. J. F. 


Hard to Make the Others Understand 


(Bernard is 8 and has about a 60 db. 
hearing loss.) 

We are here in Concord for the summer 
while my husband is in a two-month-long 
conference at M.I.T. I was hoping Ber- 
nard would make friends with all the chil- 
dren here, but he plays by himself. It’s a 
problem to make him accepted. One little 
four-year-old yelled out to Mary Ann, “Here 
comes your big stupid brother; let’s run.” 
1 boiled inside, but then invited the gang 
in to make fudge and play circus records. 
Then I explained to the four-year-old that 
Bernard didn’t always hear him. They got 
along fine indoors. I'll be glad to get back 
home, however. Bernard is a cub scout 
and well accepted by the group. He has no 
close friends, though. 

Since my last letter there really has been 
a steady improvement in Bernard’s attempts 
to converse. He tries to understand all that 
is spoken to him, too. He has taken to read- 
ing library books and comics by the dozen. 
How he loves Roy Rogers! We have some 
of his records and Bernard plays them over 
and over. 

Mary Ann and John (ages 7 and 4) have 
formed a clique from which they have ex- 
cluded Bernard. It’s too bad, and almost 
impossible to break. He has turned to 
Kathy (age 1). She loves to tumble with 
him, and they laugh and laugh together. 

Have any of you had your children like 
to play being an animal, to the exclusion of 
being a human? Bernard will go clopping 
around, pretending he is Trigger. I was 
glad to see him to change to an eagle yester- 
day and have him fly instead! He has a lot 
of cowboy rigging, guns, etc. I’d rather he 
were Roy than Trigger. 


Mrs. O. L. T. 


Anything But School 
(Skippy, 714, is profoundly deaf.) 
Skippy is alternately bored and itchy in 
school, yet when he really wants to concen- 
trate, both his teacher and I think he ab- 
sorbs quite a bit of knowledge. He ob- 
(See “Parents,” page 316) 
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A FIVE-DAY SCHOOL FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
Part III, Learning to Live with a Hearing Aid 


By Jesse W. REEVE 


HEN there is a new arrival in the 

family it generally makes an immedi- 
ate and not always welcome change in the 
habits of the entire household. The new 
arrival does not have to be a baby—maybe 
just a gadget or a prosthetic device of pri- 
mary interest to one member only—yet it 
may enforce changes in living on everyone 
in the home. 

I well remember when Mother first lost 
her teeth what a drastic change in eating 
habits was projected upon the entire 
family. When she blossomed out with a 
brand-new set. probably better and cer- 
tainly more durable than those provided 
by Nature, eating habits changed again 
for all of us—but unpredictably. We never 
knew in the morning whether it was to be 
the day the new teeth were packed away 
and we were to be fed items that could be 
swallowed without biting or chewing. or 
the day she vowed she would master the 
thing no matter how uncomfortable or 
painful and we were to be fed tough meat 
and raw vegetables. Fortunately for the 
family’s digestive systems this state lasted 
only a few weeks and the happy time came 
when Mother wore her “store teeth” as 
gracefully as she had ever worn Nature's, 
and our eating habits returned to their 
normal wholesome routine. 

The comparison with hearing aids is 
quite close. When any member of the 
family has required special attention in 
order to hear at all and graduates to a 
device that makes him sensitive to sound, 
then all in the home had better watch their 
steps, at least through the adjustment peri- 
od. They should consider every sound, 
and even if this seems to be a nuisance they 
should ask the hearing aid wearer whether 
the device is on or off. Eventually he will 
become accustomed to amplified sound and 
will use it all day long, but until he does 
the others must consider their speaking, 


Mr. Reeve, a hearing aid dealer, has worked out 
an ingenious plan for giving the purchasers of hear- 
ing aids, if they happen to live in small communities, 
a concentrated course of training in the care and use 
of their instruments. His five-day program is being 
published in five installments.—Editor. 
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the adjustment of the radio, or any other 
one of the thousand natural things that 
produce sound, 

I cannot even make a good guess as to 
how long this adjustment period may last 
in any given case. With exceptional peo- 
ple it may be over within a few hours, 
(Average persons will come nearer to taking 
weeks than to completing it in a matter of 
days. At the other extreme, particularly 
with the very young or the very old, ad- 
justment may take months or even years; 
but as long as the hearing aid user makes 
an effort to learn to listen, he should have 
all the help and encouragement possible. 

To wear a hearing aid successfully three 
distinctly different adjustments must be 
made. First, the instrument must be selected 
and fitted to the wearer’s needs. If the right 
consultant is found he will look after this. 

Second, the hearing habits of the user 
must be considered. The proper consul- 
tant will give good suggestions and guid- 
ance on the adjustment of habits to result 
in more vivid hearing and on how to care 
for the instrument. If the wearer gets too 
many suggestions, some other member of 
the family should be familiar with them 
and remind the wearer of the one that will 
be particularly applicable at the time when 
he is discouraged or confused. 

Third, when a hard of hearing person 
is suddenly restored to the world of sound 
—a world of unpleasant as well as pleasant 
sounds—he hears many which he has for- 
gotten and does not recognize immediate- 
ly. Then it helps if everyone will adjust 
his habits of sound making until this peri- 
od is completed. 

None of these adjustments should be a 
burden. Let the hearing aid consultant 
worry about the first one. Remember that 
the hearing aid wearer will change his 
habits of listening eventually, even though 
it takes weeks or months, When the hear- 
ing aid user gets over jumping if a door 
is slammed and no longer complains of 
static when the canary sings, the third 
stage has passed and the family can go 
back to normal living as far as sound is 
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Even then it is wise to culti- 


concerned. 
vate the habit of looking at him to make 
sure that he is attentive. 

Those of you who have been coming to 
hear these talks have received copies of 


the pamphlet, “Learning to Hear Again.”* 


I hope that you have all read it, those who 
need hearing aids and other members of 
the family as well. Once I tried to under- 
line in red the more important items in 
the leaflet. When I found that I had un- 
derscored nearly everything in it, I gave 
up. 

Now with the aid of an assistant I wish 
to illustrate the most common difficulties 
which a new hearing aid wearer encounters 
and how easily they may be corrected. 


A Dialogue Between a Hearing Aid 
Wearer and a Consultant 


First EPpIsoDE 


H. A. W.: Appears, detaches amplifier 
from cord, hands to Consultant. “It’s no 
good. It’s quit working already.” 

CONSULTANT: Testing batteries, “Let me 
see the rest of it.” 

H. A. W. Cupping ear. “Eh, eh?” 
Eventually hands remaining parts to Con- 
sultant who holds earpiece to the light. 
runs cleaner through it, reassembles in- 
strument, and hands it back. 

H. A. W.: Smiling. “It’s all right now. 
What did you do to it?” 

ConsuLTANT: “Cleaned out the wax. 
You can do it as well as I. Here, take these 
cleaners along. When they are gone, just 
get some pipe cleaners. It’s a good idea 
to use one every day.” 

H. A. W. “Here I came all the way to 
town just to have you take a speck of wax 
out of that thing. Ill do it myself next 
time.” 


SECOND EPISODE 


H. A. W.: Detaches earpiece and re- 
ceiver from cord and hands to Consultant. 
“I knew all the time this thing would be 
more trouble than it’s worth. It’s quit 
working again already, and you can see | 
just cleaned that thing that goes in my 
ear. 


*“Tearning to Hear Again,”’ by Sidney Blackstone, 
was published in the VOLTA REVIEW in September 
1945 and_ reprinted Ask for the Volta Bureau 
pamphlet list. 
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CONSULTANT: Looking through the ear- 
piece. “Let me see the instrument.” 

H. A. W.: The usual “Eh’s” and 
“What's,” and then finally hands amplifier 
to Consultant who tests batteries, flips A 
into wastebasket, replaces it, and hands 
back assembled instrument. 

H. A. W. Breaks into smile as he turns 
it on. “But it couldn’t have been the bat- 
tery. I just put it in this morning.” 

CONSULTANT: “What did you do with 
the old battery you took out?” 

(Note: Improvise here until it develops 
that Hearing Aid Wearer confused the old 
and the new batteries. Consultant gives him 
the benefit of the doubt and makes no 
charge for the replacement. It could easily 
have been a defective battery.) 


THIRD EPISODE 


H. A. W. Appears, takes off instrument. 
hands it to Consultant with a flourish. 
“Throw it in the wastebasket. give it back 
to the factory, get rid of it. I don’t want 
it. I’ve come to town three times in three 
weeks because it wouldn’t work. I’ve done 
everything you told me to and it won't 
make a sound.” 

CONSULTANT: Examines earpiece, tries 
feedback test, picks up battery tester and 
opens instrument, then puts tester down 
and points to B battery. “See this arrow?” 

H. A. W. “Eh’s” and “What's” repeated 
again. 

CONSULTANT: Takes out B battery, re- 
verses it. and hands complete instrument 
back. “After you have worn this instru- 
ment a few weeks you will look after these 
little things just as regularly and as nat- 
urally as you tie your shoes. Clean the ear- 
piece, check batteries, replace them when 
necessary, look to see that they are in right. 
When anything goes wrong, come to see 
me, but you can save yourself a lot of 
trouble if you will check these three things 
first yourself.” 


FourtTH EPIsopE 


H. A. W. Handing entire instrument to 
Consultant: “It squeaks, it chitters and 
chatters, it’s full of static, it rumbles and 
roars. It’s driving me crazy. It makes my 
head ache.” 

CONSULTANT: Puts Hearing Aid Wear- 
ers earpiece on another instrument and 

(See “School,” page 320) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


RECEIVED a summons to jury duty 

the other day. Contemplating it with 
great interest and some regret, | was im- 
pressed with the various attitudes displayed 
by my colleagues. | was deeply flattered 
when the secretary of the organization for 
which I work smote her brow with horror, 
wondering aloud how she would get along 
without me if I were involved in a long 
trial. Another individual, equally honest 
and flattering, began to offer advice as io 
how I could “get out of it.” Others, like 
myself, merely grinned; and of course, all 
I had to do was turn the summons over 
and write a note on the back, stating that | 
was physically incapacitated by reason of 
total deafness, adding, in all sincerity, “I 
am sorry.” 

Of course I was sorry, for I could not 
help thinking how very much | would like 
to serve on a jury, and what an interesting 
experience it would have been. And I won- 
dered a littlke why so many persons who 
talk glibly about “the American way of 
life’ are reluctant to practice it when op- 
portunity offers. I could not help noting. 
in recent news releases, that 90° of the 
eligible voters in Japan voted in the last 
election; and 72% of the voters in France; 
while, during the exciting presidential elec- 
tion last fall, barely 52% of United States 
voters exercised their privilege. As many 
years of residence in Washington, D. C., 
deprived me of that privilege, I have had 
considerable satisfaction participating in 
elections in California. And I surely would 
have liked to serve on that jury. 


Do You Remember? 


It would be interesting to collect figures 
in the VoLTa REVIEW’s subscription list, of 
the persons who have been continuous sub- 
scribers to the magazine for, say, twenty 
years, or twenty-five years, or thirty years. 
Probably there are some that go even 
farther back than that. To those groups 
of old timers, many of the names men- 
tioned in the following letter will be fa- 
miliar. Both the writer and her husband 
are old VoLta REvieEw fans, and have read 
this department since it was begun in 1940. 
The husband was a member of the Every- 
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where League, a correspondence group or- 
ganized by the Volta Bureau and subse- 
quently adopted by the American Hearing 
Society, to provide social exchange for 
hard of hearing persons who lived too far 
from any organization headquarters to take 
advantage of the social opportunities of.- 
fered. As a matter of fact, there were 
Everywhere League members in all parts 
of the country and abroad, not only in the 
far places, but in big towns with a Hearing 
Society just around the corner. 

I belonged to several of the Everywhere 
League “ring letters,” and Anthony Kelsch, 
the Tony of the letter that follows, used to 
argue loftily with me on a variety of sub- 
jects, hurling his broadsides from his ranch 
in Greencreek, Idaho. Mrs. Anthony, who 
was Agnes Frazier when I knew her, lived 
in Boston, and I was present at the New 
England School of Lipreading in Dart- 
mouth Place on the occasion when, as a 
normal student, she conducted her first lip- 
reading practice class. She had an exercise 
she called “Drill on the High C’s,” and she 
made it all up out of words beginning with 
C. That was away back in 1931, and she 
went on to become a full-fledged lipreading 
teacher in various centers, ending up teach- 
ing deafened veterans at Forest Glen near 
Washington, D. C. It was in Washington 
in 1948 that she and Tony met and were 
married, and now they live in Idaho from 
where they fare forth once a year, in early 
winter, to visit their friends, many of them 
hard of hearing friends, throughout the 
country. 


Dear Motity MATHER: 

Shortly before we said goodbye when we visited 
you in March, you suggested that the Kelsches 
write a travelog, relating experiences of a pair of 
Idahoboes on the road. Since my farmer husband, 
better known to Votta Review readers than I, 
is busy with spring seeding, I’ll see what I can 
do. Here goes! 

After trading off our car here for the promise 
of a new one in Flint, Michigan, in February, we 
entrained in Spokane December 14 for Boston. 
We arrived there the afternoon of December 17, 
and were met by my sister and brother, whom we 
had not seen since the summer of 1950. As we 
travelled on the Boston and Albany from Chi- 
cago, we passed through country very familiar to 
me, and from Springfield, Mass., on, I spent the 
hours on my feet, at one window or another, just 
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looking at good old New England scenery, drab 
as it was in its winter coat. 

Dear, dirty, shabby old Boston! Its Christmas 
decorations only heightened the effect of a frowsy 
old lady, wearing a conspicuous new red bonnet 
trimmed with green ribbons. Once we were set- 
tled in the old family home, the phone began to 
buzz, the doorbell began to ring, heralding a 
stream of callers. Combined with the usual holi- 
day festivities, it was a hectic month we spent 
there, but so good! A _ traffic-stopping blizzard 
was staged for us, and when the roads were 
open there was a drive along the North Shore, 
explaining the tides to the landlocked Westerner. 

We had an enjoyable visit at Marblehead, in a 


house 300 years old, now made into small apart- 
ments, with all the ancient good things retained 


the wide floor boards, the many-paned windows, 
the tiny but attractive rear yard. Combining the 
old with the new, we stopped at Salem to visit a 
very new and modernistic Catholic Church, and 
also saw the small but striking interior of the 
Catholic Chapel at Logan Airport, said to be the 
“best flight insurance known.” We caught up 
again with television programs, an entertainment 
not yet common in Idaho. We had lunch and din- 
ner with old friends, notably Miss Clara Ziegler, 
Miss Ena Macnutt, and Miss Nan Staples. 

We had secured two tickets for seats to view 
the Inaugural Parade, and January 20 found us in 
Washington, perched high up in the last row of 
open air stands on Pennsylvania Avenue between 
1600 and 15th Street. The thrills of that after- 
noon struggled with the discomfort of the raw 
winds, but we hung on grimly until 6:30 P.M., 
when the Idaho float passed our viewpoint, and, 
with its woodland scene and fishermen and hunt- 
ers, took us back to familiar ground. (That float 
won third prize.) 

The following week end we were in Philadel- 
phia, for a big but rushed reunion with the con- 
genial folks we met on shipboard on the 1950 
Pilgrimage trip. Our headquarters was in an old 
family house, built about 1805, occupied by 
two sisters, both souls of hospitality, and one 
cherished cat, name of Nicodemus. Every nook 
and cranny of the house was filled with collee- 
tions of silver, linen, pictures, furniture, accumu- 
lated by the family through the years, and there 
was a story about every piece. 

Back to Washington and Silver Spring for 
another week, revisiting the Aural Rehabilitation 
Unit of Walter Reed Hospital, and catching up 
on some new features, such as the tachistoscope, 
which came in one door at Forest Glen when I 
went out another, in 1948. [The tachistoscope is 
an apparatus arranged to expose colors, figures, or 
other visual stimuli for a fifth of a second or less. 
It serves admirably to measure quickness of visual 
recognition and to speed up such recognition for 
potential lipreaders. M.M.] 

At the offices of the American Hearing Society 
we met old friends, Helen Scriver, Betty Wright, 
Ada Hill, W. E. Prosser, and others. And when, 
on February 5, we said reluctant goodbyes, and 
flew to Flint, Mr. Prosser was on the plane, en 
route to Detroit! 

With a car of our own once more under us, we 
felt more like our travelling selves, and so jour- 
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neyed through Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, stop- 
ping to visit with Florence Woolley McKee at 
the Nashville Hearing Society, and on through 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. This was my 
first sight of these states, and the scenic wonders 
thrilled me. We stopped at Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky, and in Albuquerque, where I left my heart, 


a fact that some skeptical friends, including my 
husband, do not let me forget (“You should try 


a summer there.”) New Mexico was covered with 
snow—and we thought we had left winter behind, 
up north! 

And so on to Blythe, 
Eagle Rock, half way between Glendale and 
Pasadena, a spot in the Golden State we find 
much to our liking. We pride ourselves on our 
California friendship list, the élite, no less, of all 


California, and_ finally 


the charming hard of hearing people we know 
and like—Ruth Bartlett in Los Angeles, Olive 


Harris Carson in San Bernardino, John Ferrall 
in Eagle Rock, the John Sheas in Inglewood, the 
Rudy Turners in Fresno, Kit Grier in Lodi, Har- 
riet Montague at the John Tracy Clinic in Los 
Angeles. We spent a memorable Wednesday 
morning at the Clinic, joining the usual weekly 
group of visitors and making a tour of the vari- 
ous activities. 

Then on March 21, we 
and four days later, by way of the Columbia 
River Highway, we reached Greencreek. Its 
prairies, we agree again together, compare favor- 
ably with any beauty spot in the country we have 
seen, and as spring advances, covering the gentle 
hills with green, we find it is most satisfying to 
be home again. That’s all unti] next year! 

THE TONY KELSCHES 
Greencreek, Idaho 


headed the car north, 


A Small World 


If you stay in this field of work long 
enough, you become acquainted with 
enough people scattered through the coun- 
try to provide entertainment and friendly 
greetings in almost any city you choose to 

visit. i had a friend once, a Cornell alum- 
na, who could get on the telephone in Bos- 
ton or Washington or New York or Cleve- 
land or Los Angeles and immediately pro- 
duce a swain who had attended Cornell 
when she did, and who expressed an in- 
tense desire to take her out to dinner. The 
hard of hearing alumnae of many hearing 
society meetings can do the same. 

As a matter of fact, as has been re- 
marked often in this column, one touch of 
deafness makes the whole world kin. The 
following letter, from an American woman 
now living i in Germany, where her husband 
is employed, gives an interesting glimpse 
of this kinship. This American girl has a 
small deaf son, just two and a half, and as 
she will be in Germany several years, prob- 
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ably, she has already cast about for in- 
formative contacts in that country. 


Dear MoLtty MATHER: 

Today I visited the school for the deaf which 
has re-opened here in Munich recently, and | 
found it most interesting and enlightening. The 
youngest children admitted to any of the Ger- 
man schools are four years old. I observed a class of 
children who had had three years of training and 
who were being taught in a rather informal and 
very friendly manner. Their teacher wrote some- 
thing to this effect on the blackboard: “Where is 
the egg? Is it in the drawer? No. Is it in my 
hand? No. Is it in my pocket? Ah, yes!” The 
children acted this little skit out with the teacher 
individually. The child read aloud what was 
written on the board and then asked the teacher 
the above questions. The children were very 
happy and relaxed and in general their speech 
and their comprehension of language were good. 

There is a class for younger children which | 
shall attend tomorrow. The director of the school 
was extremely helpful, and suggested that I come 
there often in order to get a better picture of 
their method of teaching. He also suggested that 
I bring Bobby to the school for an hour every day 
to play with the younger children. He felt that 
it would be helpful to Bobby in many ways, even 
though he is so much younger than the other chil- 
dren. He did not feel that at Bobby’s age there 
would be any harm in his being among German- 
speaking people. I would like your opinion on 
this point. Bobby has a nurse who dresses and 
feeds him and cares for him during part of the 
day. She is an exceptionally happy, alert per- 
son, who has had: training in the care of children 
who cannot speak, although they can hear. She 
talks to Bobby continually, sometimes German 
and sometimes English—she is just learning to 
speak English—and I feel that it is due to her 
wonderful disposition that Bobby is an excep- 
tionally happy, well developed boy. Yet I have 
been disturbed by the fact that she talks German 
to him part of the time. How do you feel about 
it? 

Mrs. S. A., Munich, Germany. 


Two Languages 

I wrote this mother that I saw no harm 
in Bobby’s being exposed to two languages. 
A deaf child can become bi-lingual just as 
well as a hearing child can. I know a num- 
ber of young deaf adults who speak, lip- 
read and write fluently in two languages, 
and I know several deaf boys and girls who 
received all their early education in Ger- 
many and yet learned English easily after 
coming to this country. A command of 
two languages is good for any individual. 
and [| think it would be a pity to deprive 
this little boy of the manifold advantages 
of a good school for the deaf simply be- 
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cause the school is conducted in a language 
different from his own. 
Growing Up 

Here is another letter from a troubled 
mother. I have so much to say in reply to 
it that I am tempted to hold it over until 
fall; but offering it now will give my read- 
ers all summer to think about it. and | 
hope some of them will come up with in. 
teresting replies before fall. 

Dear Motity MATHER: 

We are the parents of a little girl, Mabel, nine 
years old, who has been seriously hard of hear- 
ing since she was two and a half. She has been 
wearing a hearing aid since the age of five, and, 
due to a great deal of understanding and special 
attention on the part of her teachers, it has been 
possible for Mabel to attend the neatby public 
school and keep up with other fourth graders in 
her age group. We have had private tutoring for 
her in speech and lipreading after school hours, 
She belongs to the local Brownie troop, gets along 
well with the other children in the neighborhood, 
and recently has even had a part in two plays 
presented by her school. 

What is beginning to concern me at this point 
are the problems she will have to face during 
adolescence. Do you have a reading list of books 
and articles dealing with the social adjustment of 
such children? I am particularly interested in 
actual case histories. Any suggestions for 
cushioning the shock of rejections which must 
inevitably come—e.g. during the dating period in 
high school particularly—would be welcome. 

Mrs. B. H., Pennsylvania. 


It does not seem to me that Mabel will 
suffer any great shock of rejection. She has 
been given the best possible preparation in 
the way of education, hearing aid. private 
lessons in lipreading and speech, social con- 
tact with hearing children; and for the rest 
of it, her adjustment will depend on her 
own personality, her intelligence, her in- 
terest in others, and her opportunity to 
offer adequate hospitality to her friends. 

| mention the last in particular because I 
think most deaf and hard of hearing per- 
sons are more at home giving a party than 
attending one. The person who is offering 
the hospitality and steering the activities 
knows in advance what is to happen, and 
also has the advantage of giving instead of 
receiving. Whether or not it is more 
blessed to give than to receive (I am not 
positive this is always true, because we do 
need good receivers), it is a lot easier for 
the person with a hearing handicap to dis- 

(See “Molly,” page 314) 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Auditory Training Records for Children, pre- 
pared and told by Mary Wood Whitehurst. 


Hearing Rehabilitation, 330 East 63rd 
Street, Room 2E, New York 21, New 
York. $4.00 each 10 inch disc, plus 25 
cents for mailing. 25% discount on re- 


orders. 

Here are recorded on two ten-inch discs five 
popular tales for children. The selections are 
“The Big Drum and the Little Sticks” and “Little 
Black Sambo” on the first platter and “Three 
Funny Boys,” “Henny Penny,” and “The Three 
Little Pigs” on the other. Intended especially for 
children with profound hearing losses, the stories 
are narrated slowly in simple language without 
background music or other sound effects, except 
in the case of “The Big Drum and The Little 
Sticks,” which should make listening—and _hear- 
ing—much easier for youngsters with severe hear- 
ing impairments. Much repetition of words and 
phrases is obviously a boon to such a child. Miss 
Whitehurst has filled a great need with these 
records, since commercially produced records for 
children are rarely completely satisfactory for the 
deafened youngster when understanding of the 
specific words of the song or story is attempted. 

The reviewer was somewhat disappointed with 
“The Three Little Pigs.” For most children the 
charm of that story is in the “I'll huff and Pll 
puff” sequence, and that has been deleted. Per- 
haps this was because its high frequency content 
makes understanding difficult for those with pro- 
found deafness. Yet, it seems too bad to omit the 
line that so characterizes the story that it is usual- 
ly remembered after other details have been for- 
gotten. 

The records are accompanied by scripts, which 
certainly makes more convenient their use for 
auditory training purposes. Teachers of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, speech therapists and cor- 
rectionists, all audiologists dealing with preschool 
and/or primary children will realize the profes- 
sional contribution this series of records has 
made. Parents will appreciate them for the en- 
joyment they provide hearing handicapped child- 
ren; and the deafened child himself, his siblings, 
and his friends will like listening to them too, 
never realizing that they are “different” from 
ordinary records. 

SHIRLEY P, STEIN. 


The Listening Eye. A Simple Introduction 
to the Art of Lipreading, by Dorothy G. 
Clegg. Methuen & Co., London. Paper. 
72 pp. 3s 6d. net. 

This little English book aims to provide lip- 
reading lessons for the hard of hearing adult who 
is not able to reach a teacher of lipreading or 
even a lipreading practice class. The author is a 
trained and experienced teacher of lipreading 
who has obviously helped many persons to learn 
this difficult art. She is not herself hard of hear- 
ing, and she seems to have arrived at lipreading 
by the avenue of speech correction. 

She explains in simple terms what lipreading 
is and what it does. While not under-estimating 
its difficulty, she assures her student that any- 
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body who really puts his mind to it, and wants 
to learn, can learn to read lips. It depends on 
him and his helper. Part of the book is addressed 
to the helper, who, like the student, has his first 
introduction to lipreading by means of this book- 
let. 

The sounds of speech are divided into classifi- 
cations which she designates as “The Lipreader’s 
Alphabet of Moving Pictures.” Consonants are 
studied first, and then vowels. Exercises are pro- 
vided to give practice in the different sounds and 
combinations of sounds, and there are sugges- 
tions to help the lipreader and his assistant ex- 
pand these exercises and build them up into addi- 
tional practice material. These sections, brief 
though they are, would provide some useful ideas 
for American lipreading teachers, who are too apt 
to undertake to do all the work themselves, and 
who could with some profit take a leaf out of this 
little book and encourage their pupils to work 
out some practice exercises on their own. 

I am inclined to think that, for American pur- 
poses, the chief value of the booklet will be that 
it quite frequently provides new ideas for teach- 
ers of lipreading, already trained to handle classes 
and compose practice material, but always on 
the lookout for new ways to present lessons. The 
teacher will be able to omit the occasional An- 
glicisms that might floor the American pupil: 
“Has the baker been?” “Hurry up, we'll have a 
quick tea and go to the pictures.” And she will 
undoubtedly pass over such speech-correctionist 
additions as: “The bud’s the color of blood.” 
“What a lot of bees, and what a breeze!” “Flow- 
ers fade on flirts.” By judicious skipping she 
will undoubtedly arrive at much that will be re- 
freshing to use. 

Anybody who is interested in teaching or prac- 
ticing lipreading will find the book interesting. 
The most arresting item to me, by far, was the 
description of the school of lipreading in Copen- 
hagen with its 600 students, “with an average of 
12 in a class,” some of whom have been coming 
for years, simply to practice lipreading, and many 
of whom have learned to lipread in English and 
French as well as in Danish. The Danish school 
of lipreading, described in this English book, did 
an immense amount to revitalize lipreading for 
me, 

—-HArRIET MONTAGUE. 


Diagnostic Manual in Speech Correction, A 
Professional Training Workbook, by 
Wendell -Johnson, Frederic L. Darley, 
and D. C. Spriestersbach. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1952. 221 pages. 
$2.50. 

Printed in workbook format, here is an ex- 
traordinarily diligently prepared, practical manual 
of basic diagnostic procedures in speech correc- 
tion. The book, which is virtually a text in 
clinical speech methods, contains 22 units rang- 
ing from obtaining a total case history and basic 
tests and methods to the diagnostic case sum- 
mary of a patient. Ten appendices, twenty forms 
and a bibliography of references complete the 
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manual. The procedure, assignments, and forms 
included and outlined have been developed at the 
Iowa University Speech Clinic over a period of 
25 years. 

It is felt by the authors, all currently as- 
sociated with the Iowa Speech Clinic, that the 
procedures outlined, relating to voice and articu- 
lation disorders, retarded speech development and 
stuttering, are applicable to other speech dis- 
orders not specifically mentioned, such as cleft 
palate, laryngectomized speech and the speech 
problems of the hard of hearing. 


Selected Annotated Bibliography; Education 
of the Deaf, by Thomas H. Poulos, Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michi- 
gan, 1953. 

This bibliography is divided into seven areas 
dealing with the education of the deaf: preschool 


children, speech, language, speechreading, read- 
ing, auditory training and conservation of hear- 
ing, and research in education. It is by no 


means complete but, states the author, it “is indi- 
cative of the philosophy of many educators of 
the deaf.” The bibliography is heavily weighted 
with references to the American Annals of the 
Deaf and the Vo ta Review, since it was felt 
that those publications would be especially apt 
to be available to the teacher of the deaf. 


The Psychological Aspects of Physical Dis- 
ability, edited by James F. Garrett, Office 
of Veeational Rehabilitation, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1952, 195 pages. Obtain- 


able from Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 45 cents. 


A wide range of rehabilitative agencies is rep- 
resented in this bulletin which, although meant 
primarily for vocational rehabilitation counselors, 
should be of vast benefit to specialists in related 
fields of work with the handicapped. The articles 
on The Deaf and The Hard of Hearing were ably 
handled by Edna S. Levine, Director of Psycho- 
logical Services of the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, and Helen S. Lane, Principal of Central 
Institute for the Deaf, respectively. The volume 
is another of the government’s “Best Buys.” 


Standards of Noise Tolerance, by James H. 


Steiner, M.D., Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery. 605 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. April, 1952. Vol. 


21, No. 4, pages 165-170. 

75 cents. 

The author, quoting various authorities, con- 
cludes that present information regarding the 
damaging effect of noise upon hearing bears 
further study and investigation. As yet evidence 
is insufficient to permit the establishment of 
standards for noise limits to be included in govy- 
ernmental industrial hygiene codes. 


Single copy, 


Speech is Fun! by Genevieve Arnold. Speech 
Clinic, University of Houston, Houston 4, 
Texas. 1953. 123 pages. $2.50. 

Using Bobo, the Good Speech Clown, for 
motivation, the author presents a series of speech 
games and activities, for four- to seven-year-olds. 
They are designed to cover and give practice in 
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speaking the more difficult’ consonant sounds, 
Some of the games are fun! Many, however, in 
order to illustrate effectively the sound or blend 
under study, require belabored, full-sentence re. 
sponses from the child although single-word ap. 
would be more natural. Nonetheless the 
book contains enough practical game suggestions 
to make it a worthwhile addition to the speech 
therapist or teacher's library. 


swers 


Hearing Loss in Preschool Children: A Guide 
for Diagnosis and Treatment, by Lawrence 
R. Boies, Norton Canfield, Raymond Car. 


hart, and Jacqueline Keaster.  Trans- 
actions, American Academy of Ophthal. 
mology and Otolaryngology. 100 First 


Avenue Building, Rochester, Minn. Sep. 

tember-October,1952. Vol. 56, No. 5, 

pages 835-846. Single copy, $2. 

Prepared by a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Conservation of Hearing of the Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, this article, 
in the writer’s opinion, is one of the most prac- 
tical and valuable pieces pertaining to deafness 
in children to appear in a medical journal in a 
long while. 

The authors describe procedures for testing the 
hearing of children under six, since it is com- 
monly agreed that results of pure tone audio- 
metric tests administered to young children are 
not particularly reliable. Some of the tests de- 
scribed are available only in hearing clinics be- 
cause of the impracticality of giving them in the 
otolaryngologist’s office. In addition, a course of 
training is outlined in brief for youngsters who 
are discovered to have hearing handicaps. 

Upon the doctor is placed the responsibility 
of acceptance or rejection by the parents of their 
child’s hearing loss. Also emphasized is the need 
for the doctor to initiate a constructive and logical 
program of thought and action for parents and 
for follow-up examinations on the part of the 


otolary ngologist. 
5. Pies 


Industrial Loss of Hearing: Medical Aspects, 
by C. Stewart Nash, M. D._ Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery. April, 1952, pages 
170-173. 

This article is the result of the author's role 
as consulting and sole otologist for the insurance 
company of a small manufacturer of _ steel 
freight cars as well as for the labor union in the 
litigation procedures regarding the matter of in- 
dustrial deafness and compensation awards. Dr. 


Nash is a former president of the American 
Hearing Society. 
Government Employment for the College 


Trained Deaf Person. Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. October, 1952, Vol. 2, 
No. 2. 38 pages. 

The professions represented by the participants 
of this pertinent and interesting discussion are 
statistics, chemistry, guidance, and rehabilitation. 
Most of the discussants were Gallaudet alumni; 
one was a totally deaf graduate of a hearing 
college. 

(See “Reviews,” page 312) 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Special Meeting 

Notice to All Members of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf, Inc.: 

A special meeting of all voting members of the 
Association will be held at 2:00 P.M., June 5, 
1953, at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
7500 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pa., 
to consider the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors of the Association that the name of 
the Association be changed from the present 
title to The Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, Inc. Final action on this resolu- 
tion will be taken at the annual meeting of the 
Association at 2:30 P.M., June 5, 1953. All 
voting members of the Association are urged to 
attend both the annual meeting and the special 
meeting on June 5. 

JoHN YALE 


CROUTER, Secretary. 


Friends in Need: We of the Volta Bureau 
staff wish to express our heartfelt thanks and 
appreciation to the generous friends listed below, 
whose contributions are helping us to continue 
our services to the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in spite of persistent financial difficulties. 

Ross Barale, Michael Belsanti, Ruth E. Bender, 
A. R. Benedict, Mrs. John Bergstrom, Mrs. C. B. 
Best, Beverly-Hollywood Hearing Society, Geral- 
dine M. Bodycomb, Esther Boring, Dr. M. L. 


Breitstein, Mary Brookfield, Mrs. Oswald Brown, 


Mrs. W. A. Budlong. 

Mrs. Audrey Callaghan, Mr. & Mrs. Jack B. 
Callaway, D. C. Campbell, Mrs. Nancy H. Clark, 
Col. J. T. Compton, D. J. Cooper, D. Cummins. 

Mrs. W. W. Daboll, Mrs. John E. Dattesmoy, 
Edna E. Davis, Rose I. Davis, Madge Dolph. 

Ella M. Early, Anna M. Engel, Ola Blan Ewing. 

Faculty of Sunshine Cottage, A. Lincoln Fech- 
heimer, Katherine Feeley, Dr. & Mrs. R. Fields. 

Alvin Gaulke, Dora I. Gay, Mrs. Edgar R. 
Gillett, Dr. & Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Mrs. Mary 
H. Goodspeed, Mrs. Jay Goran, Mrs. M. L. Gor- 
don, Mrs. Hubert E. Grauer, Mrs. John Harring- 
ton Green. 

Helen Haas, Mrs. Elizabeth Hale, Mrs. Edna 
Haley, E. Frances Hancock, Nathan P. Harris, 
W. Harrison, Sidney Hartnik, Gertrude Hatfield, 
Margaret Hemenway, Mrs. Cherry Hendrix, Mr. 
& Mrs. A. T. Hingle, Jr., Mrs. J. G. Holliday (Jn 
memory of Irene Van Benschoten), William 
Hutcheson, Dr. J. S. Ingram. 

Mrs. E. C. Jeffrey, Elsie Johanson, Mrs. Mabel 
Jovee. 

L. Kaiser, Mrs. Jos. Kavalauskas, Edith F. 
Kendall, J. A. Klein, Lt. Col, C. V. Kling, Mr. 
& Mrs. T. J. Kozak, Mr. & Mrs. Otto Kunath. 

Bernhard Lazarus, George Leming, Mr. & Mrs. 
Saul Levy, Henrietta B. Logan, Max O. Lorenz, 
George Lynch. 


Ena G. Macnutt, L. H. Martin, Mrs. Wm. J. 


Maxwell, Freeman McConnell, Mrs. Harry C. 
Meserve, Mrs. Thomas Metzgar, Alva Meyers, 
Yune 1953 


Jr., and Mary R. Meyers, Mrs. August W. Mil- 
ler, Major & Mrs. Frank L. Miller, Mabel F. Mil- 
ler, Major C. M. Mizell, Mrs. J. E. Monaghan, 
Mrs. Edna K. Monsees, Carlos Montes, Mrs. F. E. 
Morency, Mrs. H. L. Mundy. 

J. T. Nelson, Mrs. H. E. Niehaus, Mr. & Mrs. 


John A. Novinger 


Mrs. E. Offermann, M. Christine Olson, Mrs. 
Opal Otley. 
Mrs. Paul Parker, Mrs. Leon Perkins, Mrs. 


Gardiner Pier, Priscilla Pittenger, Mrs. Louis F. 
Plummer, Christine Potter. 

Emil Ransman, Jerome Reichstein, Shirley R. 
Remmes, Corinne R. Roberts, Maumee Roberts, 
J. M. Savage, Frances Schaufman, Alice C. Schil- 
ling, Mrs. Curtis L. Serritt, Mrs. Richard Simon, 
Dr. Morris M. Slotnick, Barney B. Smith, Delmer 
D. Softy, Evie Sohlberg, Dr. Jos. H. Spearing, 
Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague, Mrs. Andrew J. Stanek, 
Mary Stein, Mrs. R. M. Stetson, Allen W. Stokes, 
Hazel V. Struppler, Mrs. Katharine Sutter. 

Eleanor Taussig, Mrs. Budd B. Taylor, Eliza- 
beth F. Titsworth, Clarence A. Torrey, Mrs. Al- 
bert E. Trombly, Earl R. Trofimenkoff, Milton 
Tropp, Mrs. Alice P. Turner. 

Cecil Vineyard, Rose M. Vivian. 

Mr. & Mrs. Fletcher Wall, Mrs. Emily Wal- 
lace, David Warach, Philip L. Ward, Helen D. 
Watrous, Mr. & Mrs. Robert Whatford (Jn mem- 
ory of Janet Ann Whatford), Mary Wood White- 
hurst, Eleanor Wirth, Mrs. Cecilia Wood, Mrs. 
Downing Wood, Laura F. Wright. 


Publications Recently Added to the John 
Hitz Memorial Library have included the annual 
reports of a number of schools, a new German 
periodical for the deaf, and other material of a 
similar nature. 

Reports received are the Annual Report for 
1950-51 of the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled of New York City; the 1952 Annual 
Yearbook of DePaul Institute of Pittsburgh; the 
Ninety-Fourth Annual Report for the year 1951- 
1952, of the School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; the Seventy-Seventh and Seventy-Eighth 
Annual Reports (July 1, 1950 and June 30, 1952) 
of the Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind; The President's Biennial Report, 1950- 
1952, of the Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, and The Fifteenth Biennial Report for 
the Period Ending June 30, 1952 of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf. 

Unsere Gemeinde is a monthly religious maga- 
zine published by the German Evangelical Church 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing. It publishes 
articles on hearing problems, articles and notes 
on religious instruction, reports on activities of 
clubs and organizations of the hearing-handi- 
capped and church news. Files of this periodical, 
beginning with the November 1952 issue, will 
be kept in the library. 

The souvenir program for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Recreational and Social Service 
Center of the Institution des Sourds-Muets of 
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Montreal has also been received by the library. 
It contains a short history of the center and a 
review of its activities. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty- 
Fifth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf covers the centennial con- 
vention of this organization held from June 17 
through June 22, 1951, at the Missouri School 
for the Deaf in Fulton, Mo., and having as its 
theme “A Century of Progress—What of the 
Future?” 

Also received recently were the Annual Report 
for 1952 of The Cincinnati Speech and Hearing 
Center and Norwegian Public Education Statis- 
tics for the Year 1948-1949. 

Miss Hattie Harrell, Director of the Maxon 
Oral School, Portland, Oreg., was recently named 
“1952 Woman of Achievement” by the Portland 
Chapter of The Quota Club, international busi- 
nesswomen’s organization. 

Local Quota Clubs confer this distinction an- 
nually upon outstanding business or professional 
women in their communities, and this group’s 
choice of Miss Harrell is a still greater honor 
because the fact that she has been in Portland 
less than two years, coming to the Maxon Oral 
School as Director in 1951. Between 1948 and 
1951 she was Director of the Junior League 
Speech and Hearing Center in her native city 
of Birmingham, Ala. She was also connected at 
one time with the John Tracy Clinic. 

Miss Harrell received her training at the Ala- 
bama State School for the Deaf, the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Columbia University, Hunter 
College of New York City, and the Johns Hop- 
kins University. She has taught at the Georgia 
and Louisiana state schools for the deaf, the 
Rochester School, the Wright Oral School, the 
John Tracy Clinic, and the Clarke School. 

More Summer Courses: Northwestern Uni- 
versity will hold its twelfth summer program in 
audiology during its 1953 summer session from 
June 19 to August 22. It will include a symposium 
on Modern Trends in Public School Speech and 
Hearing Programs which carries credit toward 
degrees offered by Northwestern University. The 
regular program of clinical services, research, and 
demonstrations in the audiology field is to be 
continued during the summer months, and eleven 
courses covering elementary and advanced phases 
of audiology will be given. A summer curriculum 
in speech correction is also announced, and the 
two programs are closely integrated. Further in- 
formation about the audiology program may be 
obtained from Raymond Carhart, and from Dean 
James H. McBurney on the speech correction 
program. Address both at School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II]. 

The Department of Education of Occidental 
College offers a number of courses of interest to 
teachers of hearing handicapped children during 
its summer session from June 22 through July 
31. These include Materials and Methods in 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Audio-Visual Draw- 
ing, The Filmstrip, Tachistoscopic Techniques. 
and a wide range of teacher training courses 
of general interest. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Richard F. Reath, Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
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MISS HATTIE HARRELL 


In Memory of “Uncle Alden” 


How often do we not ask what life really is, 
whether it is only the riddle that it seems to us, 
on which we all ponder, and the solution of 
which we hope to find when it is finished. 

When I first met “Uncle Alden” he was a 
white-haired old man, living in a silent world, 
an old man driving a pair of old horses to and 
from town, spending the long, hot summers help- 
ing with the haymaking. 

He had come out of the East a young man 
and started to make himself a home; when his 
hopes were realized the years had flown and he 
was an old man. Then came death; and what 
was the meaning and purpose of it all? An old 
man, the old riddle, and then death. 

And yet this was not all. The old man in his 
silent world loved books, and friends, and chil- 
dren. His life seemed to have three purposes, 
to commune with the brightest minds of all ages, 
to give cheer to all who knew him, and to gather 
into his arms those of the kingdom of heaven. 
This was no riddle but a sweet reality; and at 
last Death, as a friend, came before the silent 
world became a dark world. What could be 
more beautiful, more complete, more to be 
envied ? 

There is about an old man who has lived a 
good life a halo that touches all who come near 
him as a benediction. When such a man through 
long years of deafness retains his sweetness un- 
clouded by suspicion and brings cheer to those 
about him by his very presence, one would say 
that the last thing he had heard was a song and 
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I've been away too long... 


Peete forgets how a happy house 
sounds when he’s been away from the 
snap of a fire or the soft whimper of his dog 
or the hum and hustle of his wife fixing din- 
ner. | know — I’ve been away. 

I've been away since the day I lost my 
hearing. When sound is shut out of your 
world your world goes with it. Anyway, 
it seemed that way to me. 

Friends had no place in my world because 
I couldn’t share their laughter and talk. | 
left my records because I couldn’t enjoy 
their music. The sadness in my wife’s eyes 
told me I'd left her, too. I retreated. I read, 
I walked, I did the things a man can do 
alone. In fact, I got so wrapped up in adapt- 
ing myself to this completely new life, | 
forgot hardness of hearing could be fought 
and defeated. 

My wife never forgot and one day her 
eagerness...her loving belief that something 
could be done urged me to see a hearing-aid 





specialist. What I saw there amazed me! 
Hearing aids no bigger than a package of 
cigarettes! Hearing aids that weigh no more 
than a few ounces! Hearing aids with a 
precision I never dreamed possible. 

I’m wearing one now. 

When I first wore my hearing aid, I was 
self-conscious. I guess wearing glasses makes 
you feel the same way. But, after a couple 
of days had gone by, and everybody had 
taken it for granted, I took it for granted, 
too! I stopped thinking about it and started 
to get reacquainted with a life I’ve been 
away from too long. 

P.S. I can always depend on “Eveready” 
batteries for uniform performance — and 
they last much longer. 

This letter reflects the experiences of many 
thousands of progressive young men and young 
women.If you are hard of hearing, see a hearing- 
aid dealer today.Y ou will find him a trained and 
ethical specialist, anxious and able to help you. 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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that it had remained with him and was still sing. 
ing in his heart. 

With his piece of slate and pencil, his thought- 
ful questions which oftenest could be answered 
by yes or no, he was the center of many a fes- 
tivity and will live a sweet memory in many a 
heart. With his fund of little stories he made us 
all laugh, and with his fund of knowledge he 
made us all think. 

With his whole life he added to the lives of 
all who knew him. Such a life is no riddle; and 
now since he has gone away so peacefully, we 
can almost love death for being good to him. 

Contributed. 


The Transistor, which has been expected to 
revolutionize the hearing aid industry, was re- 
cently pronounced fully up to expectations by 
manufacturers who have incorporated it into new 
models. 

However, a controversy has developed within 
the industry concerning the transistor’s durability 
when subjected to the humidity of the human 
body. One manufacturer has issued a statement 
insisting that exhaustive testing of its super- 
ficially satisfactory experimental model reveals 
that in its present stage of development the 
transistor fails to stand up satisfactorily enough 
under actual use conditions to justify putting it 
on the market. 

On the other hand, spokesmen for several other 
manufacturers have expressed the conviction that 
transistor aids have proven themselves completely 
satisfactory in the two or three months since the 
first models were placed on sale, and that their 
performance compares very favorably with that 
of vacuum tubes. 


The Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists, 
an organization devoted to the improvement of 
the background and training of hearing aid deal- 
ers and their salesmen and other employees, has 
announced an examination for certification by 
the Society. The examination consists of 72 ques- 
tions covering all phases of testing the hearing, 
construction of the ear, making of ear impres- 
sions and ear molds, and non-amplification meth- 
ods for overcoming the handicaps of defective 
hearing. It is given by mail and must be sup- 
ported by other evidence and information con- 
cerning the qualifications of the applicants before 
certification by the Society will be granted. 
Further information and copies of the examina- 
tion may be obtained from Grover C. Coil, So- 
ciety of Hearing Aid Audiologists, 6 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 2, III. 


‘“‘Audrey,” Bell Telephone Laboratory’s 
new electronic robot, may prove useful in the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Audrey—short for automatic digit recognizer— 
responds to spoken numbers. It has a_ special 
circuit which determines automatically which of 
ten numbers from zero through nine has been 
spoken into an ordinary telephone, and responds 
by flashing an appropriate light. 

At present Audrey responds accurately only 
when adjusted to a particular speaker; but Bell 
engineers are already at work on the problems 
involved in creating a future Audrey which will 
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Wakes you without sound! 





a blinking light... goes on and off... calling you silently... but persistently... 





Here, at last, isa clock which calls you hard of hearing. Yet it costs only 
silently. A completely different kind of | $10.95. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 


electric alarm, it is aptly named the 
“Moonbeam.” An insistent blinking 
light eases you into wakefulness with- 
out disturbing the remainder of the 
household. Only the deepest sleeper 
can resist the blinking light until it is 


ae : y ste 
joined, after several minutes, by an y, 
audible alarm. Gone is your anxiety EL | CI 


over relying on somebody else to wake 
you. This new idea, exclusive with 
Westclox, is a priceless boon to the 





Made by the makers of Big Ben* 


PRODUCTS OF CORPORATION 


WESTCLOX, LaSalle-Peru, Illinois * In Canada: Western Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario. 
Price quoted for U.S. A. only does not include tax and is subject to change. *Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 
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CAMP 
LAUGHTUN 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ages 4-14 


A real camping experience for 
your child. 


Speech, Lipreading, and Auricular 
Training Available 


Write now for information 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone, FOrdham 7-9418 














A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and manual for 
teachers of the deaf or hard of hearing child, with 
accompanying workbook. 
Now, fer the first time, the pupil can use a work- 
book for lipreading just as he does for reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 50c each (plus postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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respond to words as well as to numbers clearly 
enunciated by any voice. ; 

Primary goal of these experiments is automatic 
telephone connection through devices which sort 
speech sounds into electrical categories conform. 
ing to standard reference patterns already drawn 
electronically and stored in “memory” cells. How- 
ever, its nature suggests potential value in speech 
training of the deaf. 


That the Deaf May Speak: The Volta Bu- 
reau’s copies of this film, issued by the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf of New York, continue 
to be in great demand. A splendid example of 
the enthusiasm it has aroused comes from the 
John Tracy Clinic Auxiliary in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. In a period of one month, the film was 
shown in that vicinity to 47 groups totalling more 
than 3.000 persons. The groups were organiza- 
tions of wide variety, and the Volta Bureau was 
especially interested to note that students in the 
public schools were among them. In one school 
alone, 682 students were shown the film and were 
very favorably impressed. A wonderful way to 
educate the public, by bringing the attention of 
school children to the problems of the deaf! 

Instrumental in making the San Diego arrange- 
ments were Mr. Philip L. Ward and Mrs. Clara 
E. Reynolds. The Volta Bureau apperciates their 
making it possible for the film to reach so many 
people. 

“That The Deaf May Speak” is available on 
request, but as the demand is very great, book- 
ings must be made well in advance of the date 
of showing. 


Sympathy of the Staff of the Vorta Re- 
VIEW is extended to the parents of eight-year-old 
Janet Whatford who died on New Year’s Day of 
burns after a tragic accident at her home in 
Calistoga, Calif. Members of the “Roundabout” 
group of which her mother was a member and 
readers of “The Parents Talk It Over” will re- 
member notes from time to time recording the 
fine progress Janet, deaf and almost totally blind, 
had been making. At the time of her death she 
was a student at the California State School for 
the Blind in Berkeley. 


The United Nations Edition (March 1953) 
of the Mt. Airy World, published by the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, features articles by 
educators from Canada, Denmark, England, the 
Philippines, and South Africa, contrasting the 
education of the hearing handicapped in their 
own countries and in the United States, along 
with other impressions, comments, and criticisms 
drawn from recent tours of schools for the deaf 
in the U. S. A. 


The Iowa School for the Deaf has added 
to its staff Ross Weaver, an audiologist who is 
working for his doctorate at Towa University. 
His program at the school includes speech an¢ 
audiometric testing, auditory training, and_ the 
maintenance of hearing aids and electronic equip- 
ment. 

Illinois is the only other state school to employ 
an audiologist. 
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MALLORY 


MALLORY 


TR.140 
134 VOLTS 
MERCURY 
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MALLORY Mercury Battery Power 


For Transistor Hearing Aids 


a 
Seen one of the new transistor hearing aids 
yet? If vou have, you must be amazed at the 
extremely long, low cost, service life obtained 
from the tiny Mallory power supply. 

These new Mallory Mercury Batteries, includ- 
ing a dime-size “energy capsule’, are designed 
especially for transistor hearing aids. They 
deliver the trouble-free constant power that 
is needed for best performance. 

This is another Mallory “first” that permits 
smaller, lighter, more inconspicuous hearing 
aids than ever before. 


In Mercury Batteries... 
it’s Mallory First 


First Mercury Battery... devel- 
oped by Mallory for military equip- 
ment— 1943 
Miniaturized monopack hearing aid 
.. made possible by Mallory Mer- 
cury Batteries—1945 
First Mallory RM-1l Mercury Bat- 
tery... permitted 30% reduction 
in hearing aid case sizes—1949 
First Mallory RM-401 Mercury 
Battery ...case sizes reduced an- 
other 30%— 1952 
First again . . . Mallory Mercury 
Batteries designed especially for 
transistor hearing aids— 1953 





The next time you need batteries, try Mallory. 
lrhey will give longer life, better performance. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO.;tne., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, 








These Mallory “firsts” are no acci- 
dent. They are the result of a re- 
search and development program 
that will continue to bring you the 
newest and finest in Mercury Batter- 
ies... with these outstanding fea- 
tures: Long life . . . factory fresh . . . 
need no rest .. . no fading . . . noise- 
free contact . . . low operating cost. 
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Professional Workers and Laymen 


Lest Chance — Only 23 Copies Left 


EARS AND THE MAN 


By Peck, Samuelson, and Lehman 


The first book to present the psychological 
problems of the deafened from the viewpoint 
of the social worker, and to call the attention 
of psychiatrists and research otologists to this 


fascinating field of study. 


Interesting — humorous — authentic 
Postpaid $2.12 


Order from 
the Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











UNEX-— 


IS PROUD 
—- OF A 
CONSISTENT Record of 
CONSIDERATION for the 
CUSTOMER'S needs! 


IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


FEATURING: 
1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 
4) Small Size and Wearability 


For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reviews 
(From page 304) 


A Parent’s Guide to Authoritative Informa- 
tion Regarding the Education of Deaf 
Children, by Boyd E. Nelson, Ed. D. 8 
pages. Paper cover. 1953. 

One opens this pamphlet expecting to find a list 
of references to sources of information. Instead, 
one finds a survey of the qualifications regarded 
by the author as important in determining au- 
thority. Summarizing, he says, “A parent might 
consider the following eight guides in determining 
the reliability of information regarding the educa- 
tion of his deaf child”: 

1. Authority based on experiences with many 
children, 2. Authority based on continuing experi- 
Authority based on first-hand experi- 
ences, 4. Authority based on experiences with the 
whole child, 5. Authority based on the concen- 
tration of interest, 6. Authority based on experi- 
ences with different types of children, 7. Authority 
based on the aims of education, 8. Authority based 
on organization of varied sources of information. 


ences, 3. 


The Exceptional Child and Democracy, by 

Boyd E. Nelson. Part Five of Talks with 

Parents and Teachers of Deaf Children. 

48 pages. Paper cover. 1953. 

The author is well known as the Superintendent 
oi the Utah School for the Deaf and as one who 
has written extensively on many phases of the 
education of the deaf. The current discussions 
relate to general educational philosophy with 
emphasis on education for the exceptional child. 
The author touches briefly and somewhat lightly 
on many phases of life in a Democracy, but man- 
ages to include a great deal of practical homespun 
thinking in regard to true values for the present 
and the future. A brief section emphasizes parent- 
teacher work and includes suggestions for plan- 
ning P. T. A. programs and arousing community 
interest. 


Education of the Aurally Handicapped, by 
Vivian Lynndelle, Vol. 22, No. 2, Jan- 
uary, 1953, California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento. 31 pages. 

In this manual are detailed the legal provisions 
and requirements in the state of California for 
testing hearing and the necessary qualifications 
for technicians to administer those tests. Also 
outlined are the programs of special education for 
the aurally handicapped in effect in the state, in- 
cluding special day classes and remedial classes. 


Some Problems in the Education of Handi- 
capped Children, by Romaine P. Mackie, 
Pamphlet 112, Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education, U. S. Printing Office. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1952. 12 pages. 15 cents. 

This brief pamphlet, aimed primarily at an 
international audience, contains suggestions none- 
theless which are applicable to educational sys- 
tems in this country. Dr. Mackie points out that 
the greatest need in special education in the 
United States at this time now is in age groups 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 





It's the HARRY MOCK SCHOOL 


Founded in 1944 for all children with physical handicaps. This year twelve children are 
receiving residual hearing training. In this photo three children in the primary group are 
enjoying Auditory Training lessons with their teacher, Mrs. Emily Wallace, Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. The equipment is IDEAL, developed and manufactured by Melody 
Master Manufacturing Co., and used in leading schools in the United States and many 


other lands. 


AUDITORY STIMULATION 


There are two basic reasons why those who compare choose IDEAL. (9 out of 10 of the 
last competitive demonstrations resulted in installation of IDEAL.) 


1. Natural sound is better heard. Here is the only real proof. Let a child 
listen to any other equipment alongside IDEAL. Let the child prove, beyond any doubt, 
that the response to auditory clews is quicker. 

2. Natural sound eliminates fatigue. Users enjoy listening to sound so 
clear, so natural, so distinct on IDEAL. They can listen for hours when unpleasant dis- 
tortion is eliminated. 

Because they hear more clearly, without tiring, auricular and academic training of stu- 
dents is speeded. There is IDEAL equipment for individual use at home (which can be 
attached to radio or television) or for any size group. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Quality that you can hear, developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, WRITE TODAY— 
Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for text- 
books for special Summer Courses 
in 


Speech and Hearing 





Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 


Audiometry 

Use of hearing aids 
Lipreading 
Language 

Speech 


For reference reading, the 1952 
Summer Proceedings of the 
Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf offer extremely valu- 
able material. These excellent 
papers have been appearing in 
the Votta Review each month 
since last October. Single issues, 
35c; set of eight months, Octo- 


ber—May inclusive, $2.25. 
Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


Order the Summer Proceedings 
Set NOW. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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under six and among adolescents. She stresses 
the need for teamwork and for more special 
teachers. (Statistics show that there are 20,000 
teachers and a need for 100,000.) She suggests 
an introductory course in education of exceptional 
children as a requirement for all teachers, 


The Status of the Deaf and/or Hard of Hear- 
ing Mentally Deficient in the United States 
—II. James Robert MacPherson, Ameri- 
ean Annals of the Deaf, November 1952, 
Vol. 97, No. 5. 

This conclusion of an extensive survey, Part | 
of which appeared in the September issue of the 
Annals, Vol. 97, No. 4, urges the establishment 
of a committee to conduct further research into 
the matter of mental deficiency as related to aural 
acuity. An appendix gives a complete list of 
schools for the mentally deficient in the United 
States which report having patients with hearing 
deficiencies too. 

A Reading Test for Young Children with 
Impaired Hearing, Research Report No. 
6, April, 1952, Commonwealth Office of 
Education, Box 3879 G.P.O., Sydney, 
N.S.W. Australia. 

The test described is for reading accuracy 
only, and is part of a battery of tests intended 
to measure the verbal and scholastic efficiency of 
children with impaired hearing. The test was 
designed for children from 7 to 10 with hearing 
losses ranging from 40 to 75 decibels. Conse- 
quently it is not suitable for use with the pro- 


foundly deaf child. 


The Problem and the Promise, National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, 11 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3. 

An attractive and profusely illustrated pam- 
phlet outlining the growth and work of the 
“Easter Seal Societies” since the organization 
came into being 31 years ago. It states that 
“more has been accomplished for the crippled 
child in this single generation than in all of the 
generations of man’s civilization before our time. 

Molly 
(From page 302) 

pense entertainment than to accept it; and 

while Mabel may have a good time at any 

party, | think she will enjoy her own 
parties most if she is properly trained to 
enjoy dispensing hospitality. 

She will undoubtedly have to undergo 
social snubs and occasional periods of lone- 
liness as any hard of hearing person does; 
but I doubt that the best intentioned parent 
can save her from these trials. I am not 
sure it would be advisable to try to do so. 
Give a child adequate preparation to face 
the world, say I, and then let him alone to 
face it on his own terms. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
PARAVOX DEALERS TO 


leaning Qi Uber: 


AFIS .. 


BATTERIES ade 
A YEAR : 


New “TRANSonic” PARAVOX 


“All-Transistor” Hearing Aid 
cuts battery expense 96% 


Through the magic of germanium, this new Paravox 
Hearing Aid eliminates vacuum-tubes, and the‘ B”’ 
battery. Just think, this astonishing hearing aid 
will operate 10 hours a day for three months on 
ONE SMALL 40c battery! Think of the money 
you'll save! Think of the convenience of being 
able to operate a whole year on four batteries, 
total cost $1.60. Sounds unbelieveable? Well, come 
in, or write us and we will give you the whole 
story of the new TRANSonic, the latest of the 
Paravox Hearing Aids. Today, come in, phone, or 
write us. 


YOUR PARAVOX DEALER 
USA 


* 
LOOK IN THE CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
FOR DEALER’S ADDRESS 
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CLINICAL ASSISTANTSHIPS:  $2000- 
$2500 for 20 hours per week in demonstra- 
tion school fer deaf children. Graduate 
work in speech and hearing at Emory Uni- 
versity. Limited to students with baccalau- 
reate degree and at least two years’ experi- 
ence in teaching by oral methods. Address: 
Junior League Schcol for Speech Correction, 


2020 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 








Volume I of Edith M. Buell’s 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


With Notes on the Presentation of the Work 
of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Years 


$2.50 a copy, plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12c for mailing) 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Parents 


(From page 297) 


viously thinks speech is a waste of time, 
hut will humor us with a bit now and then, 
He lives in a dream world of cowboys, 
Little Beaver. Hopalong Cassidy, and the 
Cisco Kid. He and Davy play by the hour 
together. in accord on such matters as who 
shot whom first and which one’s turn to 
be the “baddie” or the “good man” and 
so forth. So I don't think he is below 
average. He is just a normal boy, and 
most boys of that age consider school a 


Mrs. H. E. 


waste of time. 


Sneechimaster 
(From page 294) 


Rollie. an inquisitive little fellow, started 
to work with the levers and came running 
over to get me. He took me back to the 
table, showed me the action of the tongue 
and his ability to put his own tongue 
up behind his front teeth. Being curious 
to see what he could do, I reached for a 
blue feather, showed him that when I 
put my tongue up behind my front teeth 
and released it. I made the feather move. 
He wanted to do the same thing and soon 
produced a good ¢. By the time he was 
four years old he could give p, b. m; t, d, 
n; k, g, ch. 

In the pre-primary grade the children 
become acquainted with the written form 
of the consonants, and the same vocabulary 
which was given on the imitative level 
is presented in the written form with the 
initial and final consonants appearing in 
this form, b—1, and this is associated with 
the picture of a boat. I have seen some 
little five-year-olds point out the written 
form of the element, go to the Speech- 
master, and find the visual pattern for it. 

In the first grade we have a very handi- 
capped child, who is a spastic, has a vision 
defect, and a severe hearing loss. However, 
this boy has been able to imitate a difficult 
sound like & and is able to articulate such 
words as cow, ice cream, and duck because 
it has been made so visible to him. 

In the second grade we have several chil- 
dren who have been handicapped by ac- 
quiring incorrect speech habits, and if it 
were only that one child was made con- 
scious of the position of the tongue for the 
vowel air), the Speechmaster would have 
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| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


aT 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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ORTHOVOX 








A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand! Rapids 3, Mich. 
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proved to be a very valuable aid. With a 
great amount of individual work on the 
elements. this child is now talking intelligi- 
bly. In this grade, where stress is put on 
the perfecting of the vowel sounds, the 
Speechmaster can be very helpful in show- 
ing the children how the back of the tongue 
gradually lowers for the back vowels. 

Paul, in the third grade. has been in 
school six years, including the years in 
the nursery, but had never been able to give 
a good k until he saw the action of the 
tongue in the plastic head. He immediate- 
ly took the correct position, gave the sound 
correctly, and has been able to repeat it 
many times. 

\ boy in the fourth grade. who is above 
average in intelligence, was given a part in 
the June program that contained the word 
Georgia. His j was not good, so the teacher 
showed him the correct position on the 
Speechmaster, indicated that she wanted 
voice, and a good j was secured and kept. 

Leo, a boy in the fifth grade, came to us 
last year. He is from Russia, and conse- 
quently had many obstacles to overcome in 
learning to speak English. By showing him 
the positions for the different elements he 
was helped very much, and his speech im- 
proved remarkably. 

Sammy. who is in a special class, had 
never been able to get a ¢, ch, or k, but by 
giving him this visual aid and by perse- 
verance on the part of the teacher, he is 
now able to give these sounds. 

In our junior high department we are 
using the Speechmaster to correct imper- 
fect formations, as many children become 
careless in their articulatory habits, and a 
constant check-up on the correct positions 
for the elements has proved very valuable. 

The combination of diagrams and _ the 
Speechmaster makes the teaching of such 
words as Clock, cry, tree, and snow much 
easier, as the teacher can show in the dia- 
gram that the position for the /, r, or n is to 
be taken first. before the &, ¢, or s is given. 
Consequently, you do not hear cu-lock, 
cu-ry, etc. 

Every teacher in our school who is really 
interested in the teaching of speech and in 
the improving of speech of deaf children 
would, I am sure, cast a vote in favor of 
the Speechmaster as a most valuable aid 
to be used in any grade and with any type 


of child. 
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Send for your copy to 
Audivox, Inc., 123 Worcester 
St., Boston, Mass. 








Continual research goes on in Audivox 
laboratories with just one goal: that 

the deafened may hear . . . more efficiently, 
more comfortably. Audivox research reflects 
the scientific standards set by its predecessor 
company, the Hearing Aid Division 


of Western Electric. 


TRADE MARK 





June 1953 


ava J1GGIwW 





~ 
ava YANNI 





Audivox makes both transis- 
tor and vacuum tube 
hearing aids. The booklet, 
“A FACTUAL COM- 
PARISON’”’, which weighs 
the advantages of each in 
terms of cost, size, battery 
life, fidelity, power, was pre- 
pared as a service to the 
medical profession. 


audaivox successor 10 Western EJ@ciric HEARING AID DIVISION 
AA 
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Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 
medium or high amplification 
to better enjoy the con- 
venience of telephone service. 
We suggest you arrange 
for a trial of this equipment 
at the nearest Business 
& Office of your Bell 
Telephone Company. 

















WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 








y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Association 
(From page 293) 
The American School at Hartford for the print. 
ing of the program. 
We respectfully submit the above for your con- 
sideration. 
Harriet F, McLavcuiin, Chairman 
Veronica O'NEAL 


The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

The Elections Committee presented its 
report, declaring that the following nomi- 
nees had received the largest number of 
votes: Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Dr. M. L. 
Breitstein, Dr. Sam B. Craig, Miss Mary 
FE. Numbers. Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott. Dr. 
O'Connor declared them duly elected, and 
welcomed them to the Board for the next 
three years. 

\fter brief messages from Mr. Nathan 
P. Harris and Mr. George T. Pratt, Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman. respectively, of 
the Summer Meeting Program Committee, 
and Dr. O’Connor’s thanks to them and to 
all of the participants for “one of the most 
successful meetings of the Volta Speech As- 
sociation that has ever been held.” the 
Chairman declared the Summer Meeting 
at an end. 


School 
(From page 299) 


gives it to him, Puts his own earpiece on 
Hearing Aid Wearer’s instrument and 
listens through it. “H’m, I don't hear any 
sounds that should not be here.” 

H. A. W.: “This one is fine. | hear you 
talking good, and I don’t hear all the rest 
of that awful racket.” 

ConsuLTANT: “Tell me more about these 
noises. Are they worse at times? Where 
have you been? When were the sounds the 
worst ?”” 

H. A. W.: “Well, they seem to get worse 
when I’m out at my daughter’s. She lives 
out at the edge of town. Fine neighbor- 
hood. Very quiet.” 

ConsuLTANT: “Does she keep pets?” 

H. A. W.: “Oh yes, she has a whole room 
full of canaries.” 

ConsuLTANT: “Do you ever hear them 
sing?” 

H. A. W.: “Haven’t heard them sing for 
ten years. You know I couldn’t hear until 
I got this contraption. Now I hold it right 
up to the cage and the birds won’t make 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Graduating Class—Working on School Paper. 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 eaeh 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuieta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 














Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 





NOW READY 


2 RECORDINGS for children’s auditory training classes 


e Stories prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
© 10 inch records $4.00 each plus 25c postage 


e Order from: Hearing Rehabilitation (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd St., New York City 21 





LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phene: Kingsley 5-0499 
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a sound, but when I get into the next room 
the squeaking gets terrible.” 

CONSULTANT: “H'm. How has your hear. 
ing aid heen today?” 

H. A. W.: “I heard pretty good all day, 
Then. when I got in the car to come down 
town. there was the awfulest rumble and 
roar all the way down. and as soon as | 
got in here and sat down it started to 
squeal.” 

CONSULTANT: “Did it quit squealing be. 
fore you gave it to me?” 

H. A. W.: “Maybe it did. I don’t re- 
member.” 

ConsuLTANT: “Which chair were you 
sitting in?” 

H. A. W. Shows the chair. Consultant 
sits in it, moving around and producing a 
squeak loud enough for audience to hear. 
Gets up and asks Hearing Aid Wearer to 
sit down. 

H. A. W.: “This thing is squealing as 
bad as mine now. Do they all squeal like 
this?” 

CONSULTANT, Moving Hearing Aid 
Wearer to another chair: “Let’s have the 
janitor douse this thing with oil. Now. 
let's trade our hearing aids again.” 

CONSULTANT, Trade completed: “The 
world is full of noises and many of them 
are not pleasant. particularly to one who 
is not accustomed to hearing them. I think 
a hearing aid wearer is lucky. He can turn 
off the unpleasant noises unless they are 
terribly loud. People with normal hearing 
just have to take it. Of course. in many 
auditory training centers hearing aid wear- 
ers are taught to put their aids on in the 
morning. leave them turned on all day, and 
not take them off until bedtime. In that 
way they are practically on a par with hear- 
ing persons. But whether you shut out the 
unpleasant sounds or listen to them. you 
will find that they are coming through 
your instrument. Of course, it is possible 
that static may originate in it sometimes. 
But when you hear a strange noise the 
chances are a thousand to one that it comes 
through your aid from the outside. Look 
for the cause of the sound, find it and then 
forget it. unless it is unendurable; then 
turn off the instrument.” 

(Note: Any hearing aid consultant can 
improvise episodes from his own experi- 
ences. ) 

(To be continued) 
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dealer in your area 


To show—at your convenience—how this 
seeing-hearing instrument can 
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To give you prompt, local service on 
your Chromovox. 
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June 1, 1953 





Dear Friends: 

Local distribution and service for Chromovox 
is now being set up in every part of the nation. 
This change is being made to give you better op- 
erating assistance and service. 

In order to complete this new program, Chro- 
movox will not be offered for sale for 90 days be- 
ginning August 1. Chromovox will return to the 
market in time for the fall semester. 

There will then be an increase in price, 
which you will agree will be justified by the 
greatly increased assistance and service your 
local dealer will be able to provide. (All 15-day 
trial contracts and purchase agreements made prior 
to August will, of course, be honored at the old 
price.) 

All manufacturing and distribution will con- 
tinue to be handled by Caledonia Electronics & 
Transformer Corp. 

Sales and service will be handled exclusively 
by our authorized dealers and by no other manufac-— 
turers. 

Because you have accepted Chromovox with 
confidence and enthusiasm, we shall now be able to 
improve its usefulness in your work. 


Sincerely, 


KA Sho 


F. S. Eberts, President 
Caledonia Electronics & 
Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, New York 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











—Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading - : i 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes_______»_»__»_____________ $3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 








Among the Deaf 
(From page 291) 


in a variety of attractive formats for the 
juvenile bookshelf. Too, teachers often 


pick out books solely for their educational 
value. Education is all right in its place, 
but a child wants to be entertained oc. 
casionally. Books that develop his sense of 
humor.. give him the thrill of adventure 
and the feeling of visiting a world of make. 
believe all have their place in his life. 


I remember how I pleaded with my 
teacher at the school for the deaf to let me 
read Sherlock Holmes. She refused because 
she thought I was too young to understand 
its contents. But I sneaked the book out 
of the library when she wasn’t looking, and 
ever since I’ve been an avid reader of mys- 
teries. I don’t believe it is wise to refuse 
a book to a child on the ground that he is 
too immature for it. That makes the book 
sound all the more interesting. I believe 
that if the book is too difficult for him to 
understand, it is better that he find it out 
for himself rather than through adult in- 
terference. I do approve, however, of the 
system used at my school for the deaf to 
make reading more meaningful to the stu- 
dents. Each child reads a book and an- 
swers questions on it. Later on, as he ad- 
vances, he writes reports on the books he 
reads. This system teaches the child that 
reading is a means to an end. He learns 
to make regular use of research materials 
and dictionaries much earlier than the 
average child. 

Books are a hard of hearing child’s best 
friends. Encourage his reading interests. 
Books teach a hard of hearing child much 
about life. Books can teach him how to 
dance, how to be attractive to the opposite 
sex, and how to get ahead in his chosen 
career. They are especially important in 
helping him toward maturity. I myself 
could say “all that I am I owe to books” 
and I would be coming very close to the 
truth. 

To conclude, I don’t think a hard of 
hearing child’s needs would be completely 
satisfied in a school for the deaf. But | 
believe at the same time that the school 
for the deaf is far and away the best thing 
we have to offer a hard of hearing child 
today, until a school is founded solely for 
the hard of hearing. 
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